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THE IMPOSSIBLE !! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all ycur tiny efforts. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘ I will wait and see,— 
perhaps I shail feel better to-morrow’’; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Grunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller's bag (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good— never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Best English Leather. 


Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 


183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
NOW THE TIME BUY! 


18/20 h.p. Four-cylinder. | 
12/14 h.p. Two-cylinder. 
NO EXTRAS CHARGED. 


HIGH-CLASS CARS. 
— LOW PRICES. —— 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Send for Lists at once. 


Second-hand and Shop-soiled Cars 
from £90. 


This is the place to get them! 


J. R. RICHARDSON ®& CO., Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
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THE CHATEAU OF RAMBOUILLET FROM THE AVENUE 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 
X.—RAMBOUILLET 
BY £. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


Ir has been a matter of considerable doubt with me whether 
Rambouillet should be described as a Royal Home of Sport ora Re- 
publican one, or merely as a famous one. In the five centuries and 
more of its existence it has laid ample claim to all of these designa- 
tions. Its cypress-arched walks have been trodden by kings, emperors, 
and presidents; its massive battlements and crenulated towers have 
looked down on the beauty, the learning, and the chivalry of France. 
One great monarch died within its walls; another, not so great, 
signed his abdication there; one of the most beautiful of queens, 
little dreaming of her untimely end beneath the guillotine, idled 
away the happy hours beside its silver lake; in the oak-carved study 
of the old chateau the Great Emperor planned his great campaigns. 
Nor have the scenes always been those of peace, for on more than 
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one occasion the forest glades of Rambouillet have rung with 
sounds of battle and sudden death. Nearly five centuries ago its 
walls withstood the onslaught of English men-at-arms led by an 
English duke; during the wars of religion it formed a refuge for 
more than one sovereign of France; long years afterward it was 
the rallying spot for the army of him who was known as the tenth 
Charles, and almost the last engagement of the bloody conflict of 
*70 was fought on its domains. Rambouillet, it will thus be seen, 
has had its part in the making of history, and is not unworthy, 
either from the standpoint of beauty or historical interest, of being 
classed with the better known chateaux of Versailles, Chantilly, and 
Fontainebleau. 

The quaint old town of Rambouillet, with its six thousand 
inhabitants, is exquisitely situated in the valley of the Chevreuse, 
forty-five kilométres south-west from Paris on the railway line to 
Brest, and on the splendid high road that leads to the ancient cathedral 
town of Chartres. Rambouillet, like all of the outlying towns that 
form a chain of defence about the capital, is heavily garrisoned, and 
the officers of the cuirassier and infantry regiments stationed there 
take a prominent part in the sporting life of the neighbourhood. 

In the immediate outskirts of the little town, almost within a 
stone’s throw of its inevitable place, are the gates of the park sur- 
rounding the chateau. The building itself is not particularly im- 
posing, this impression being heightened by the fact that it stands 
in a sheltered hollow, protected on all sides by forest or by artificial 
lakes. The chateau of Rambouillet is in no sense of the word a 
palace; it does not even convey the generally accepted idea of a 
Royal country residence. It is really nothing more or less than 
a shooting lodge, and as such it has been occupied by every ruler 
of France from Francis I. to the present chief magistrate of the 
Republic, M. Loubet. 

The real beauty of Rambouillet lies not so much in the old 
chateau with its countless historic memories, as in the beautifully 
laid-out park, which, with the adjoining forest of the same name, 
forms perhaps the finest sporting estate in Europe. The park 
proper consists of 2,965 acres, about ninety of which are occu- 
pied by small lakes and artificial bodies of water arranged in 
ponds, lagoons, and canals, which are thickly dotted with wooded 
islets. The largest of these lagoons, in the form of a giant trapeze, 
lies directly in front of the chateau, the Italian gardens reaching to 
its very edge. The waters are stocked with carp of enormous size, 
and, walking along the banks on a warm and sunny afternoon, one 
is frequently startled by a succession of splashes as the big fish 
throw themselves sometimes a foot or more out of the water, 
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reminding one of salmon trout at play in Canadian rivers. The 
gardens of the park were laid out by the celebrated landscape archi- 
tect Le Nétre, and show ample proof of his great skill. They are 
partly in the English and partly in the French style, and while 
somewhat lacking in unity of plan, nevertheless harmonise admir- 
ably with the surrounding park and forest, into which they merge 
themselves almost imperceptibly. Chief feature of the gardens is a 
fine avenue of Louisiana cypress, a tree unique in Europe, whose 
overlapping branches are so tightly interwoven as to afford a dry 
promenade even during the heaviest rainfall. 

Before going farther afield, the chateau itself will be found well 


THE DINING-ROOM, CHATEAU OF RAMBOUILLET, SHOWING THE FAMOUS 
GOBELINS TAPESTRIES 


worthy of inspection, the more so as it is as typical a sporting 
residence as can be found in France. It was formerly sumptuously 
furnished, but many of its priceless art treasures have been trans- 
ferred to the national museums, the present appearance of its inte- 
rior being more consistent with its use as a hunting lodge. The 
most noticeable features of the interior are the magnificently carved 
walls, hangings and other wall coverings being conspicuous by their 
absence. Even the original ceilings remain, a unique and rather 
pleasing effect having been obtained in certain rooms by painting 
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them to represent a cloud-flecked sky, this exquisite work having 
been done, it is needless to say, by the greatest artists of the time. 

The original chateau dates from very early in the fifteenth 
century, though numerous alterations have been made by its many 
famous occupants, each in the prevailing style of the period, the 
interior presenting consequently a strange though not unpleasing 
medley of the various periods of French art. It is to-day a building 
composed partly of brick, partly of stone, laid out on an irregular 
plan, and flanked by five great towers, its stone-paved courtyard 
being separated from the avenue by a fine iron grill. The interiors 
of the apartments are irregular in form, corresponding in this respect 
with the exterior. Entering through a lofty portal, the visitor is 
confronted by a finely mounted specimen of a bull moose, sent 
from the wilds of Canada by some French sportsman, as a gift to 
the President. Then follows a long succession of small salons, for 
the most part furnished quietly, comfortably, and in excellent taste. 
The salle a4 manger, with furniture and hangings in crimson brocade, 
is the largest apartment in the chateau, its windows commanding 
an exquisite view of the lagoons and Italian garden. One wall is 
occupied by two enormous tapestries from the Gobelin looms repre- 
senting scenes of the chase at Fontainebleau, for which, it is said, 
a French monarch paid 250,000 francs apiece. To the sportsman, 
however, the billiard-room, or fumoir, is of the greatest interest. 
Its floor, walls, and ceiling are entirely of marble in various colours, 
the only decoration being sporting trophies, chief among them a 
magnificent elk’s head from Montana, while the centre of the room 
is occupied by a billiard table so exquisitely carved as to be a work 
of art rather than an article of amusement. 

The beauty of the home park is largely due to the first Duke of 
Penthiévre, who spent years of study and millions of francs upon its 
improvement. It includes a latterie, a little pavilion known as The 
Hermitage—a favourite resort of Marie Antoinette—while close by, 
in a hollow of the rock, is a marble statue of Andromeda, two 
ancient stone sarcophagi standing in the edge of the wood serving 
to heighten the picturesque effect. Beyond the park are the chasse, 
the pheasantry, and the famous model farm, beyond which in turn 
extends the great forest of Rambouillet with a superficial area of 
25,000 acres. 

The game preserves, or chasse, are among the best-stocked and 
most extensive in France, being equalled, in fact, only by the other 
national estate of Compiégne. Pheasants, partridge, rabbits, and 
red deer abound, while now and then a herd of sanglier, or wild 
boar, are discovered in the inner recesses of the forest, on rare 
occasions even timber wolves being included in the day’s drive. 
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Two splendid skins hanging on the walls of the billiard-room 
testify to the great size attained by these animals, which during the 
winter months are frequently of considerable annoyance to farmers 
living on the edge of the forest. So vast a preserve requires the 
services of a small army of keepers, for poaching is quite as general 
in France as in England. More than a hundred keepers are em- 
ployed in patrolling the forest, the members of the force being dis- 
tinguished by a uniform of blue corduroy trimmed with silver braid, 
their carbines slung military fashion across their backs. When in 
gala attire these keepers, like the custodians of the chateau and 
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park, are literally covered with medals and decorations, innumer- 
able sovereigns and Royal princes who have been entertained at 
Rambouillet having taken this method of expressing their appre- 
ciation of the excellent sport afforded them. 

President Loubet, it should be mentioned, is one of the best 
shots and keenest sportsmen in France. He is, in fact, consider- 
ably more than a good shot—he is an expert with either gun or 
rifle, his love of shooting being second only to his love of horses. 
He is a typical country gentleman in all that the word implies, and 
is never so happy as when, clad in careless tweeds and a soft 
hat, with gun on shoulder, he is tramping over the preserves of 
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Rambouillet accompanied only by a single keeper, or when driving 
a phaeton and pair along its wooded avenues. 

Eight hundred brace of birds is said to be about the average 
for a day’s shooting over the Rambouillet preserves, though during 
the recent visit of the King of Portugal—who, by the way, the 
keepers say is the best shot among visiting Royalties—twelve 
hundred and odd brace of game, not including a considerable 
number of deer, were laid out on the lawn of the chateau at 
close of day. The peasantry of pretty much the whole countryside 
are employed as beaters on the occasion of a state shoot. The 
plan followed for deer-shooting on such days, as a large number 
of beaters is not employed, is exceedingly novel in its conception, to 
me at least. Shooting at live pigeons released from traps is, of 
course, a familiar business, but the idea of replacing the pigeons by 
live deer and releasing them from traps in much the same manner 
is at any rate a novelty. 

The deer ‘“‘traps’’ consist of stout wooden boxes, not unlike 
packing-cases in appearance, each just large enough to hold 
a deer. They are painted to harmonise with the surrounding 
forest—being quite indistinguishable a few rods away—the hinged 
lids, which are fitted with powerful springs, being thrown open 
automatically by means of an electric wire. A series of these traps 
are placed at irregular intervals through that part of the wood which 
is to be shot over, the connecting wires being in charge of keepers 
stationed some distance away. A few hours before the shoot live 
deer are procured from the deer paddocks by soldiers—for on these 
Government estates everything is done by soldiers—carried to 
the traps, and locked in them. As the “guns” advance through 
the forest the keepers in charge of the traps release the deer one 
by one, thus affording deer-shooting without the necessity of a great 
drive and its accompanying disturbance of birds. The shots afforded 
in this manner are far more difficult than those where the animals 
are driven against the line of guns by beaters. It is not for us to 
criticise the practices of our friends. 

The stables are reached by an avenue half-a-mile in length, 
at the right of which stands a group of buildings of somewhat 
later date than the chateau, originally designed as quarters for 
workmen employed on the estate. This enormous building, 
containing accommodation for forty overseers and 1,100 labourers, 
is now used as a military school for the children of private soldiers— 
the first institution of its kind established in France. The battalion, 
or enfant troupe as it is called, consists of four hundred boys between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years, who receive here a thorough 
scholastic and military training, those boys having the highest 
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standing at the end of the five years’ course being rewarded with 
commissions in the army, I saw a company of the cadets engaged 
in the drill called Je boxe, the sight striking me as one of the most 
peculiar I have ever seen. On a level piece of greensward the 
boys were lined up in two rows facing each other. The French 
form of boxing termed Ja savate is, it should be explained, wholly 


THE HERMITAGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


dissimilar to the sport as known in English-speaking countries, 
the feet being used instead of the fists, while the equilibrium of 
the body is maintained by clasping the hands behind the back. 
The quickness and agility shown by these boys in the use of their 
feet was little short of marvellous. Looking down the two lines 
of boxers one could distinguish little more than a mass of scarlet 
trousers and the incessant twinkle and flash~of white-stockinged 
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feet, for the boys had discarded their heavy marching boots before 
taking part in this exercise. A man properly trained to use his 
feet has an infinitely greater reach than the orthodox boxer ; a well- 
directed blow, straight from the hip, given with all the power of 
the leg muscles behind it, putting a man out of action quite as 
completely as a blow on the solar plexus straight from the shoulder. 
I remember that a year or two ago a match was held in London 
between a well-known professional boxer and an expert exponent of 
la savate, only a few rounds sufficing to demonstrate that aman who 
knows how to put up his hands stands but little chance before 


THE LATE PRESIDENT FELIX FAURE SHOOTING AT RAMBOUILLET 


one who knows how to put up his feet. Later in the afternoon 
I saw the boys returning to barracks. They had resumed their 
blue tunics and looked smart and soldierly. As they tramped along 
the winding roadway, under the budding trees, their officers struck 
up an old French marching song, and the whole company joined 
in the chorus, the fresh boyish voices roaring out the words until 
the forest fairly rang. 

The ancient stables of the chateau are now used as the quarters 
of a cuirassier regiment, a smaller and more modernly arranged 
building having been constructed to accommodate the modest stable 
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which the President brings with him each summer from the Elysée 
Palace. The old stables are well worthy of inspection, however, 
having accommodation for 102 horses anda large number of vehicles. 
A peculiar effect is lent to the vast interior by a sort of dado of 
stags’ heads—204 in all—carved from wood and coloured in the most 
lifelike fashion by the noted sculptor Desportes. 

Half-a-mile beyond the stables, at the end of an imposing avenue 
of chestnuts and poplars, is the famous model farm founded by 


PLACING DEER IN THE TRAPS BEFORE A SHOOT 


Louis XIV. The main farm buildings are grouped about a large 
court or farmyard, entrance to which is gained through an imposing 
stone arch bearing the inscription— 


TROUPEAUX ESPAGNOLS IMPORTES EN MDCCLXXXVI. 


The farm buildings are typical of the French rural style of 
the early seventeenth century, constructed as much with a view 
to defence as for their adaptability to agricultural purposes. They 
were formerly surrounded by a moat, but this has been widened into 
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an artificial lake on which all manner of wildfowl disport themselves, 
while the ancient drawbridge has been replaced by a permanent 
passageway. Chief feature of the farm is the noted flock of merino 
sheep—probably the finest in the world—descendants of that famous 
flock imported from Spain in 1786 by the great naturalist 
Daubenton. Daubenton, who was a coadjutor of Buffon in his work 
on natural history, imported a flock of several hundred of the finest 
merinos to be found in Spain at the suggestion of Louis XIV., who 
established this model sheep-farm at Rambouillet for breeding 
them. The experiment has been eminently successful, and this 
Rambouillet flock was largely instrumental in founding the wool- 
raising industry of France. A flock of 800 of the purest-bred 
merinos is still maintained at Rambouillet under Government 
supervision, the receipts from the wool alone, the farm manager 
told me, being more than sufficient to maintain the farm. So heavy 
1s the fleece of this breed that the flock shows an average of about 
10 kilogrammes (21 pounds) at each shearing, and as the wool is 
disposed of at frs. 1.50, or thereabouts, per pound, the flock 
produces a revenue from wool alone of more than £1,000 a year. 

In connection with the farm is the National School of Sheep 
Farming, a novel but thoroughly practical institution for affording 
instruction to farmers from France and the French colonies 
in the best and most scientific methods of sheep-raising. The 
school has proved a decided success, there now being in attendance 
young men representing nearly every department in France and 
most of the French colonies, including natives of Madagascar, 
Annam, Tonquin, Algeria, and French Guiana. Sheep dogs are also 
trained here for colonial use, the sagacity and intelligence displayed 
by these animals being little short of human. I saw three of these 
dogs sort out a flock of several hundred sheep for inspection, the 
lambs not only being separated from the older animals and the 
ewes from the rams, but the dogs actually selected and drove into 
different pens the one, the two, and the three year old animals, 
grading them according to size. 

Bounding the park on three sides lies the great Forest of 
Rambouillet, a carefully preserved domain which is likewise the 
property of the State. The best stag-hunting in France is to be 
had here, half-a-dozen noted packs hunting the forest from early 
October until late in April. The best known of these hunts is that 
maintained by the Duchesse d’Uzes, a veteran sportswoman who 
recently killed her thousandth stag. The duchess’s hunting seat of 
Cernay-la-Ville is close by Rambouillet, on the edge of the forest, 
and is the rendezvous for many of the most prominent sportsmen in 
France. Her stable of hunters is the finest in the country, and her 
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pack of staghounds is probably unsurpassed inthe world. Although 
there is comparatively little jumping—at least as the term is under- 
stood in England—the going is so fast as to be all but a steeplechase, 
and it needs a hard rider and a right good horse to follow the pack 
of the Duchesse d’Uzes. 

Her chateau at Cernay-la-Ville is noted for its many hunting 
trophies, more particularly for its remarkable Salle des Morts, 
an enormous room, the walls and ceiling of which are completely 
covered with the antlers of the thousand and odd stags which she 
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has killed, this grey-haired sportswoman having in every case herself 
been in at the death. There is scarcely a shop in the valley of the 
Chevreuse that does not sell picture postcards illustrating some 
sporting feat of this remarkable woman, chief among which is a 
view of the duchess killing from a skiff a stag which had taken to 
the lake at Rambouillet and which she overtook only when close to 
the opposite bank, and another picture showing a stag which, 
pursued by the hounds, sprang from a cliff on to the thatched roof of 
a cottage beneath, where the duchess herself despatched it. 
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The visitor to Rambouillet during the spring or autumn months 
will be almost certain to hear the strains of the hunting horns in 
depths of the forest, and perhaps catch a glimpse of the hunt in full 
cry, the riders, clad in scarlet coats decked out in blue and silver, 
and with their high military boots, looking more like dragoons than 
hunting men. 

Next to a Royal shooting party, with its four-horsed shooting 
brakes, its throngs of white-smocked beaters, and the other acces- 
sories of Continental sport, the most picturesque scene which Ram- 
bouillet can show is the quaint ceremony known as the blessing of 
the hounds—bénédiction des chiens—which takes place late in No- 
vember on the festival known as St. Hubert’s Day. St. Hubert was 
the patron saint of sportsmen—especially followers of the chase— 
and his féte day is observed in becoming fashion by the sportsmen of 
Catholic countries. Nowhere is this old-world festival celebrated 
with greater ¢éclat than in the town of Rambouillet, the half-dozen or 
more packs that hunt the forest attending the religious ceremony in 
full force, and afterwards joining in a grand hunt. 

Early on the morning of the day in question the hunts meet at 
their respective kennels and ride in procession to Rambouillet, 
headed by the masters and hunt servants in full uniform, every rider 
carrying a winding hunting horn over his shoulder and a short sword 
at his belt. As the head of the brilliant cavalcade approaches the 
town it is met by a beadle—for I can think of no better term for this 
church dignitary—mounted on an ancient and docile screw, and 
wearing a strange combination of costume—the high boots and 
white breeches of a hunting man forming a ludicrous contrast to 
his cocked hat, fur-trimmed robe, and mace of office. He turns his 
horse and heads the procession to the square before the village 
church, where he marshals the riders into a great semi-circle, the 
hounds, in charge of hunt servants, in the centre. When all is in 
readiness the clergy appear in procession, preceded by choir boys 
bearing candles and burning incense, and followed by the bishop of 
the diocese. The hounds are whipped into a semblance of order, 
hunters and peasants bare their heads, and the solemn service of 
St. Hubert’s mass proceeds, at the conclusion of which the hounds 
are sprinkled with holy water, the bishop pronounces the benedic- 
tion, recommending huntsmen and hounds alike to the favourable 
notice of their patron saint, and one of the quaintest of all religious 
ceremonies concludes with a grand chorus of hunting horns sounding 
the ‘‘ Hallali.”’ 

The Emperor Napoleon frequently used Rambouillet as a 
country seat, and in its study he planned several of his most famous 
campaigns. In 1830 Charles X., driven from Paris by the Revolution, 
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fled from Saint Cloud to Rambouillet, and there gathered about 
him an army of 12,000 men, but learning that 15,000 revolutionists 
were marching against him he signed his abdication and precipitately 
fled to Cherbourg, where he embarked for England. The last 
episode in the romantic history of Rambouillet occurred on 4th Oc- 
tober, 1870, when there took place a fierce engagement between 
French and German troops, the latter retaining possession of the 
town and chateau until after the preliminaries of peace. 

Since the fall of the Empire Rambouillet has been used as the 
autumn residence of the French Chiefs of State, and has frequently 
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been in the public eye as a place of entertainment for visiting 
Royalties, nearly half the sovereigns of Europe having shot over its 
magnificent preserves, or cast a fly upon the surface of its lakes. 
Among the crowned heads which the old chateau has sheltered in 
recent years may be mentioned King Edward—who also visited 
there while Prince of Wales—Don Carlos of Portugal, Victor 
Emanuel of Italy, Nicholas of Russia, Francis Joseph of Austria, the 
King of the Belgians, the King of the Hellenes, and the Shah of 
Persia. There are few sporting residences whose visitors’ books can 
show such a list of famous names as this. 
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The visitor to Rambouillet, be he sportsman, farmer, artist, or 
traveller, will be well repaid for his time and trouble. Hidden away 
in the forest, all but forgotten by the outside world except at such 
times as a visiting sovereign shoots over its well-stocked coverts, it is 
one of the most exquisitely beautiful domains in all Europe. 
Sandringham, Laeken, Schénbrunn, Castel Porziano, I know them 
all, but no one of them can equal in natural beauty nor in historic 
interest this old, grey-walled chateau of Rambouillet, where for 
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nearly five hundred years the rulers of France have spent their 
autumn days. 

And in the rambling high street that wanders through the little 
town there is an old French hostelry, with raftered ceilings and 
leaded windows, where mine host, a jovial soul of the true Boniface 
type, will welcome you and your puffing, many horse-powered motor, 
with all the native courtesy with which his great-great-grandfather, 
perhaps, bowed to the haughty gentlemen of the Court in the days 
when Louis le Grand came to Rambouillet. 
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CRICKET AS A CAREER 
BY TOM HAYWARD 


THOouGH all professions have their risks—the “failures” being rela- 
tively frequent and the ‘‘ successes” scarce—it is safe to say that few 
occupations are more uncertain than that of the professional cricketer. 
In saying this I do not mean that no man should run the risk in- 
volved in making his occupation that of a first-class cricketer. Far 
from it; cricket is a splendid profession, particularly for those whose 
love of the game is so great that they would play on every available 
opportunity and, if they could get no other or better form of the 
game, would “be at it”’ on waste ground with a composite ball and 
some old broken-down bat rather than not play at all. Happily all 
those who take up cricket as a profession are keen cricketers, and 
hence they have the pleasure of playing even if it be their misfortune 
to fail to reach, or having reached are unable to maintain, a regular 
place in some county team. 

There is always a risk that even the steadiest of youngsters may 
fail. He may bea keen cricketer of great natural abilities, he may 
be imbued with a determination to succeed and may make that 
serious study of the game which is essential to success; yet for all 
that he may fail in his earlier trials, and having failed may never 
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again be given an opportunity of proving his worth. It would be 
easy to quote instances of really fine young players who have the 
makings, both in point of character and skill, of great players, yet 
have been relegated to obscurity and ‘‘ sickened” of their ambition 
by reason of a sequence of failures under conditions that would try 
the most iron-nerved and experienced of men, if they were placed 
in the same position and ‘‘ went in” in the knowledge that their cheap 
dismissal meant failure to go further in their profession, exclusion 
from the side, and hence practically involved the closing of their 
career. To mention instances might be easy, but would be impolitic, 
especially as there is no assurance that lads whose careers have thus 
been closed would ever have come prominently to the front. 

It is easy, on the other hand (one need have no delicacy in giving 
instances), to quote cases of players who failed not merely in their 
first trials, but during their first two or three seasons, yet ultimately 
became not merely good cricketers but giants at the game—men of 
world-wide reputation, whose names will remain long after they them- 
selves lie under the turf which they adorned. Take, for example, the 
case of my friend and colleague Robert Abel, the best batsman of his 
type the world has ever seen, and the most consistent run-getter in 
the whole history of English cricket. Yet when ‘‘ Bobbie ”’ first came 
up to the Oval it would be flattery to say that he was even a good 
batsman. He was a smart field and was naturally gifted with the 
ability to bowl a good-length slow ball and to get a little work on the 
same. But he was not a great cricketer, and on his merits might 
well have failed to get an engagement, much less atrial. Yet ‘the 
Gov’nor” had “ character.”” By sheer determination to succeed, 
Abel succeeded. He made all things subservient to the game, and 
once having adopted cricket as his profession he made it his profes- 
sion; he ‘scorned delights and lived laborious days,” studying 
his own weaknesses and eliminating them. Conjoined with this 
process of elimination was a process of cultivation. He strengthened 
his strong points by practice, and in season and out of season “‘ thought 
cricket’ until he gradually became one of the best bats in the world 
and an historic figure inthe game for all time. 

Now, Abel’s career was most instructive. His example seems to 
me to afford the most striking object lesson both as to risks of failure 
and the road to success which the story of cricket can furnish. Let 
me illustrate my meaning by an appeal to the facts of Bobbie’s career. 
Turning to Wisden for 1882, I find that Abel scored only 17 runs in 
five innings that he played for Surrey in 1881, and did little with the 
ball; while in 1882 he batted in 16 matches, played 21 innings, and 
scored 176 runs with a best innings of 31 (v. Notts at Trent Bridge), 
while his twelve wickets cost nearly 25 runs each. In the course of 
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that season he was bowled thirteen times and caught on nine occa- 
sions. His success, it will be observed, was very moderate, and a 
committee who failed to make a study of the man and regarded only 
his performances would probably have dropped Bobbie in 1883 as 
one of those who had received a long trial and had “ failed.” Happily 
for Surrey, wiser counsels prevailed, while the circumstances of the 
county—Surrey was then under a cloud—were in Abel’s favour. He 
was given another chance in 1883, and before the season was far 
advanced had made his place secure. He had an average of 20, and 
from this season onward he became a greater and greater player, 
until he reached the very top of the tree and prove the finest pro- 
fessional batsman of the day. The moral of all this is pretty obvious. 
Abel’s cricket career was in serious danger of being abruptly termin- 
ated at the end of his second season with Surrey. As it happened, 
he got another chance, but that does not affect his case as the best 
possible example of the uncertain and risky nature of cricket as a 
career. In the second place Abel’s success is the most splendid 
example in history of how to succeed at cricket. 

In the case of a batsman at least there is no royal road to promi- 
nence and pride of place. Now and then a Jessop may arise, but 
most batsmen are more ‘‘ made than born.”” Some have, of course, 
a greater natural aptitude for the game than others, but even those 
most gifted by nature will never attain or maintain a place in the 
front rank except by diligent practice, by studying the game, and, 
speaking generally, by taking their profession seriously. The young 
player who is tempted to adopt cricket as a career simply because he 
thinks that cricketers have ‘‘a good time of it,” and because there is 
no profession which seems so fully to unite business of a sort with 
assured pleasure, is not the kind of cricketer whose career can be re- 
garded as likely to prove a march of triumph from “goodness” to 
greatness at the game. If Abel had been content with his powers as 
they were and had jogged along in a mechanical way, he might 
always have been good enough for the county, though even that is 
doubtful; but he would never have become the great cricketer he has 
been these many seasons. And the same is true of us all, each in his 
degree. What are called physical advantages vary. It is not given 
to every man to have William Gunn’s reach. Gunn can do things 
with safety which I dare not attempt without risk. We have all got 
to study our weaknesses with a view to their elimination, and to 
develop our strong points. That way safety lies, and safety is the 
passport to success. 

Self-study is essential in a cricketer who is determined to make 
a name; and though the outside world may regard all in the first 
rank as gifted by the gods, much of our success is due to our environ- 
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ment and the way we have studied to adapt ourselves to its necessi- 
ties. Bowlers are in a slightly different position from batsmen. A 
man may have a great natural gift for batting—a keen eye, quickness 
on his feet, some measure of athletic suppleness in the general sense, of 
self-confidence, acquired or natural or both, are the chief gifts—but 
without study of the game and constant practice, particularly ‘in 
the middle,” he can never be a great bat. Your great bowler, on the 
other hand, is generally born. A man who has “ bowling in him” 
cannot help bowling well. I do not mean by this that all our great 
bowlers past and present owe nothing to practice and experience. 
That would be an absurd position to take up. What I do mean is 
that the number of ‘‘ made ”’ bowlers is comparatively small—I could 
name none of them who is first-class—compared with the number 
of batsmen who have become first class by playing first-class cricket 
and by taking their profession seriously in every way. 

Yet, after all, the difference between batsmen and bowlers is only 
one of degree. The great natural bowler who does not study his 
art, who fails to treat cricket as a profession as it deserves to be 
treated, is ever in serious danger of degenerating into a mechanical 
bowler—a mere ballistic machine. Every one of our great bowlers 
who have met with sustained success over many seasons has 
devoted the same attention to studying the art of bowling and his 


own powers and peculiarities, as those of us who have made our 
name as run-getters have devoted to batting, to studying our apti- 
tudes and the opposite. There is no royal road, I repeat, to success 
at cricket. Sustained success in first-class cricket is assuredly 
impossible unless we are prepared to make everything else subser- 
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vient to the one great end. Lads come “ up,’”’ come “ out,” attain 
some success, and are described as “‘ promising young players”; but 
many of them run only a meteoric course—their career is brief and 
bright. The truth is that by temperament they do not happen to 
be suited to the environment of first-class cricket. Character 
counts in the cricket world, and everybody can’t get to the cricket 
Corinth. Many fall by the road, which for some is beset with 
dangers, for all with difficulties. Those most likely to succeed 
conjoin optimism with determination and steadiness, both in its 
moral and mental aspects, with studious and ambitious tendencies. 
For these are the rewards of the profession. They get the plums 
which are not to be had merely for the picking. 

And those rewards? Well, a first-class professional, even if he 
does not attain representative honours, has no great reason to 
grumble nowadays at his rate of remuneration. It is true that in 
his character of a public performer he is under-paid, relatively to the 
salaries earned on the stage and at the halls; but he leads a healthy 
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sort of life, and with due care ought to be in a fairly comfortable 
position when his active career comes to an end, especially if he is 
lucky in his ‘‘ benefit.” In the matter of benefits there is doubtless 
room for reform: some means might be taken to equalise the profits. 
As arule North of England players get very much bigger benefits 
than South of England players, yet a player in the South has to 
work just as hard and maintain the same high standard of profi- 
ciency as in the North. Possibly in the future the rate of remune- 
ration for professionals may be higher, while they may also escape 
certain expenses which at present they have to meet out of the sum 
paid forthe match. This, however, is a matter for the public rather 
than the clubs. With bigger gates “‘ wages” will rise. With better 
payment the standard of skill will also rise, for more men and hence 
more “‘ talent ’’ will be attracted. We are much better off as it is 
than our cricket forefathers; for one thing, we have more matches, 
and the increase of fixtures isa good thing for the player and also 
for the game. One is kept constantly ‘‘at it,’ and hence must 
always be in condition. This counts for much, for there is no loafing, 
and sides are happier families, while the whole cricket community is 
not only a bigger but a better brotherhood than in the old days. 
Some folks not in touch with the cricket world believe that we 
players think only of our averages and ourselves. As a matter of 
fact, we are all as keen on the game and as anxious for our side 
to win as ever was a public school boy when his school’s oldest foes 
had to be faced. 
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THE AIRSHIP LEAVING THE GROUNDS—MODEL OF RACING AIRSHIP 


THE PLEASURES OF BALLOONING 
BY A. SANTOS-DUMONT 


I sHALL never forget the unalloyed pleasures of my first balloon 
ascension. Though scarcely more than a youth I had long 
dreamed of the adventure—for in those days, before the founding 
of the Aero Club, it was an adventure, even in Paris. Every- 
thing was still in the hands of the professional aeronauts; and 
it was with one of the kindest and best of these, the late 
M. Machuron, that I was to make my initiation. To-day even 
ladies of Paris society like the young Duchesse d’Uzes think 
nothing of starting off from the Parc de Saint-Cloud for an 
afternoon floating over the map of France. 

It was a beautiful morning in late spring. The basket 
rocked coquettishly beneath the immense sphere. I stood in my 
corner and heard the last word given: ‘‘ Let go all!” 

The wind ceased. All seemed instantly motionless around 
us. We were off, without feeling it, at the speed of the air- 
current in which we must live and move and have all our 
sensations—without having any sensation of its existence. Infinitely 
gentle is the unfelt movement upward and onward. The illusion 
is complete: it seems to be not we who move, but the earth itself that 
is sinking down and away from us! 
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In the emptiness that had already opened 1,500 yards below us 
almost before I could realise it, the earth looked no longer the 
same. No, it did not look like an orange flattened at the poles— 
we were not far enough away for that; but by a phenomenon of 
refraction it showed concave like a bowl, the effect being to lift 
up constantly to the aeronaut’s eye the circle of the horizon. 
Villages and woods, chateaux and gardens slip and glide far, far below. 
Faint piercing sounds, like locomotive whistles and the yelping of 


THE AUTHOR 


stray dogs, are the only ones which penetrate to us. The human 
voice cannot mount up to these solitudes. Human beings look 
like ants along white lines that are highways. 

While my gaze was still held fascinated a cloud masked 
the sun. It cooled and contracted the gas of our balloon, which 
obviously wrinkled and began descending, gently at first and 
then with accelerated speed, against which we struggled by 
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throwing out ballast. I think that I was frightened for a moment— 
automatically frightened. I did not feel myself falling, but I could 
see the earth coming swiftly up to us, and I knew what that meant. 

It was an idle emotion. A few pounds of ballast overboard 
not only stopped the mad career of the earth in our direction, 
but sent it down, down, down again away from us; and we found 
our equilibrium this time above a plateau of clouds at about 
3,000 yards. It was a wonderful sight. On the dazzlingly white 
cloud-screen below us the sun cast shadows of the balloon 
and ourselves magnified to giant size; and in the exact centre 
of a magnificent rainbow. As we could no longer see the earth 
by reason of this cloud-screen, all sight-sensation, even of move- 
ment, ceased. Were we standing still? Were we travelling at 
storm-speed? We knew nothing. To learn the direction we were 
taking we had to drop below the clouds. 

At the moment we began to see the earth again a gay peal 
of bells mounted up to us. It was the noon Angelus from some 
village belfry. I had brought up a little pannier of hard-boiled 
eggs, cold meats, cheese, ice-cream, fruits, cakes, champagne, 
coffee, and liqueurs ; and I now experienced how delightful it is 
to lunch above the clouds in the nacelle of a spherical balloon. 

No earthly dining-room could possibly have such a decora- 
tion. The sun’s heat sets the clouds in ebullition, making them 
throw up rainbow jets of frozen vapour like fireworks all around 
the table. Lace-like spangles of the most delicate ice formation 
scatter themselves here and there, appearing out of nothing ; 
and film-like flakes pop into existence, under our very eyes, in 
our very drinking-glasses ! 

Then suddenly all changed like a trick in the panto- 
mime, and a sombre drop-scene fell on the fairy setting of 
sunlight, cloud-billows, and azure. The barometer rose rapidly 
five millimeters, showing a sudden rupture of equilibrium and a 
swift descent. Doubtless the balloon had become overweighted with 
some pounds of snow, and it was certainly falling into a cloud. 

We passed into the dim darkness of the fog. We still saw 
our basket, instruments, and the parts of the rigging nearest us ; 
but the balloon had completely disappeared. So we had the 
strange and delightful sensation of hanging in the void without 
support either above or below, of having lost our weight, of 
being nowhere! Really, it was strange beyond description. We 
slackened the fall, as usual, by throwing ballast, and came 
to equilibrium far, far below the clouds at scarcely more than 
300 yards altitude. A village fled beneath us. We were scudding 
fast. We compared our route map with the immense natural 
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map unfolding below us, and soon we could identify roads, 
railways, villages, and forests—al! hurrying towards us from the 
horizon with the swiftness of the wind itself. 

The storm which had sent us down marked a change in 
the weather. Little gusts pushed the balloon from one side to 
the other and up and down. Again and again the guide-rope, 
dangling 100 yards below our basket, touched earth; and soon 
even the basket began to graze the tops of trees. 

What is called ‘‘ guide-roping ’’ thus began for me. M. Machuron 
and I each held a sack of ballast, and when some special obstacle 
rose in our path—a tree or house—one of us would throw out a few 


LANDING IN THE LITTLE ‘‘NO. 9’’ AT THE AERO CLUB'S GROUND ON A 
LADIES’ RACE DAY 


handfuls of sand to make the balloon leap up and pass over it. 
More than half the guide-rope dragged behind us, and so we scudded 
comparatively close to earth at a wonderfully even altitude. You 
see, the moment the balloon begins descending, more and more 
of the guide-rope rests upon the earth and lightens the balloon that 
much—so that the balloon rises just that much again; or if the 
balloon seeks to rise, it lifts the guide-rope from the earth and 
becomes heavier by just so much. It is automatic ballasting and 
unballasting. 

But shortly, as we passed over a little group of trees, a shock 
threw us backward into the basket. The balloon had stopped short 
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and was swaying in the gusts at the end of its guide-rope—which 
had curled itself around the head of an oak. For fifteen minutes it 
kept us shaking tremendously, and it was only by throwing out a 
quantity of ballast that we were able to get ourselves loose. The 
lightened balloon immediately made a terrifying leap upward, 
piercing some low clouds like a cannon ball. 

That was a sensation. We were still shooting up, up; and it 
was time to have recourse to effective means, to open the manceuvre- 
valve and let out a portion of our gas. It was done in a moment. 
The balloon began descending until its guide-rope again dragged 
on the ground. There was nothing but to bring the trip to an 
end, because only a little sand remained in the ballast bags. 

I watched my captain’s manceuvres. He who would navigate 
an air-ship should first practise landing in a spherical balloon, take 


FLYING DOWN THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST 


my word for it. The wind being strong enough, it was necessary to 
seek shelter for this last crowning act of air-captainship. A corner 
of the forest of Fontainebleau was coming toward us. We turned 
the extremity of the wood, sacrificing our last ounce of ballast. 
Here the trees protected us from the violence of the wind, and we 
cast anchor, at the same time opening wide the emergency-valve for 
the wholesale escape of the gas. And so we landed—plump !— 
without dragging, and stood watching the balloon die. It was almost 
a pitiful sight. Sprawling in the field it was losing the remains of 
its gas in convulsive movements, like a great bird that dies beating 
its wings. Then we packed the silk envelope, anchor, rope, and 
utensils, in the basket and hired a man to haul it to the nearest railway 
station. 

After two more such personally-conducted trips, in which I 
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sought to do all the manceuvring with my own hands under 
M. Machuron’s kind instruction, I ventured in a spherical balloon; 
and during this early period I made very many trips, landing in all 
parts of France. Often they were prolonged into the night, and no 
sporting sensations are more diversified and agreeable than those of 
night ballooning. One is alone in the black void—yes, in a murky 
limbo ; but one seems to float there without weight, without dimen- 
sions, without a surrounding world—a soul freed from the trammels 
of matter ! 


OVER THE GREENERY OF THE BOIS WHICH ALWAYS REASSURED ME 


Now and again there comes the light ot earth to cheer you. 
You see a point, far below, ahead. It slowly expands until where 
there came to be a blaze there are countless bright spots. They 
run in lines, with here and there a cluster. It is a city. 

Then it is out again over the lone land. When the moon rises 
you see, perhaps, a faint curling line of grey. It is a river, with 
moonlight or starlight falling on its waters. There comes a flash 
and a faint roar. It is a railway train, the locomotive’s fires illumi- 
nating for a moment its smoke as it rises. Then you throw out 
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ballast and rise through the dank black clouds to a soul-lifting burst 
of starlight ; and there, alone with the constellations, you await the 
dawn. 

When the dawn comes, red and gold and purple, one is almost 
loth to seek the cheery, busy earth again, although the novelty of 
landing in who knows what part of Europe affords still another 
unigue pleasure. For many the greatest charm of spherical balloon- 
ing lies here. The spherical balloonist becomes an explorer. Are 
you young? Would you roam and tempt adventures? And are you 
tied down? You may still penetrate the unknown and deal with 
the unexpected. Take to spherical ballooning, as do the youth and 


ONCE I MET TWO SAILING YACHTS 


beauty of the Paris Aero Club. At noon you lunch peaceably with 
your family. At 2 p.m. you dart into the air. Ten minutes later 
you are no longer a commonplace law-abiding citizen, you are an 
explorer in unknown seas of light! You know but vaguely where 
you are; and you do mot know where you are going to bring up. 
Something depends on your skill and experience. The choice of 
altitude and air-currents is yours; but when the moment comes to 
land you have the true explorer’s zest of coming on unknown peoples 
who are not expecting you—a god from a machine ! 

“* What country is this?” Will the answer come in French, 
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German, Italian, Norwegian—or even Russian? Paris Aero Club 
members have actually been shot at crossing European frontiers ! 

Yes, the air is still for most people an unknown element; and I 
who know it remain astonished at the world of different sensations 
one experiences in it as one goes as aspherical or dirigible balloonist. 
The realisation of this wonderful difference flashed on me, at a 
moment I recall well as I was steering a straight swift course along 
the Mediterranean coast in my ‘‘ No. 6” during the memorable 
winter of 1902. 

I was by this time an experienced dirigible balloon captain—it 
was the winter following my winning ofthe Deutsch Prize in Paris. 


RETURNING FROM MAKING A REPAIR TO THE PROPELLER WHILE IN THE AIR 


(I had to do something similar on my return from the Eiffel Tower.) 


I had no task to perform, nothing to prove, and I could give myself 
up to the pleasures of aerial navigation in by far the swiftest air-ship 
I had yet constructed. As I steered my course I remember saying 
to myself: 

‘“‘ How different are these from the sensations of the spherical 
balloonist ! It is true that he has the earth flying backward beneath 
him at a great speed; but he knows that he is powerless. The 
sphere of gas above him is the plaything of the air-current in which 
it finds itself, and he cannot change its direction ! ” 

In my dirigible balloon I could see myself flying over the sea, 
and I had my hand on a helm that made me master of my 
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direction in the splendid course I was making. Once or twice, 
merely to test its power, I shoved the helm around while going 
at full speed. Delightfully obedient, the air-ship’s helm swung to 
the other side, and I was speeding in a new diagonal course that 
would have brought me to shore in a few minutes had I continued 
it. But these manceuvres only occupied a few instants each, and 
each time I swung myself back on a straight line to the entrance of 
the Bay of Monaco, from which I had come and to which I must 
return to the balloon-house built for me by the Prince of Monaco, 
for I was flying homeward like an eagle. 

To those watching my return from the terraces of Monte Carlo 


MY DIRIGIBLE BALLOON ‘‘ NO. 9” HOPPING OVER THE TREES OF THE 
BOIS DE BOULOGNE 

and Monaco town (as they told me afterwards) the airship increased 
in size at each moment like a veritable eagle bearing down on 
them. As the wind was coming toward them they could hear the 
low, crackling buzz of my motor a long distance away. Faintly 
now their own shouts of encouragement came to me. They grew 
louder. Around the bay a thousand handkerchiefs were fluttering. 
I gave a sharp turn to the helm, and the airship leaped into the 
bay to slow down and be caught and conducted to its “‘ stable.” 

Here in these azure solitudes there were no chimney-pots of 
Paris—no cruelly threatening roof-corners. I had plenty of leisure 
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to look about me and enjoy my position. One of my impressions 
was that I was still isolated in spite of my ability to direct the 
airship’s course. I remember once meeting two beautiful sailing 
yachts scudding toward me down the coast. Their sails were 
full-bellied. As I darted over them and they beneath me I heard a 
faint cheer, and a graceful feminine figure on the foremost yacht 
waved a red foulard. As I turned to answer their politeness I 
perceived with astonishment that we were already far, far apart. 
I was now well up the coast, about half-way between Monaco 
and Cap Saint-Martin. Above was the limitless blue void. Below 
was the solitude of the white-capped waves; and a sudden Squall 


THE BALLOON PARK OF THE AERO CLUB—NINE SPHERICAL BALLOONS READY 
FOR A LADIES’ RACE 


was coming up. Well, I had the fierce pleasure ot depending on 
myself, with every sense alert and a growing curiosity to learn the 
power of my motor and propeller to get me out of the scrape. I 
had never turned in a storm. Porting my helm I held the rudder 
tight. The dirigible swung round like a boat, and as the wind 
now aided to send me flying down the coast, my only work was 
to maintain my steady course and enjoy the reflections I have 
already described. 

Pleasures like these—the triumphs of personal effort from 
minute to minute—the spherical balloonist may not know. I recall 
a similar moment of fierce enjoyment on my return from the 
Eiffel Tower, when I won the Deutsch Prize of aerial navigation 
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in October 1g01. On my way to the tower the motor had worked 
fairly well. Now, after I had left it some five hundred yards 
behind me, the motor was actually on the point of stopping. I 
had an instant of great uncertainty. I must make a quick decision. 
It was to abandon the steering-wheel for a moment, at the risk 
of being torn from my course, in order to give my attention to 
the carburating lever and the lever controlling the electric spark. 

The motor ‘began to work again. I had almost reached the 
Bois de Boulogne, where, by a phenomenon known to all aeronauts, 
the cool air from the trees began making the balloon heavier 
and heavier, i.e. smaller by condensation ; and, by an unlucky 
coincidence, the motor began slowing again. Thus the airship was 
descending while its motive force was decreasing. I had instantly to 
throw back both guide rope and shifting-weights, changing my 
-centre of gravity considerably. This caused the balloon to point 
diagonally upward, so that the remaining propeller-force caused me 
to remount continually into the air by jerks, so to speak. 

I was directly over the crowd of the Auteuil race-track. I 
heard the applause of the mighty throng, when suddenly my 
capricious motor started working like a beau diable. The suddenly- 
accelerated propeller béing almost under the up-pointing air-ship 
caused an exaggeration of the inclination, so that the applause 
of the crowd changed to cries of alarm as I darted for a moment 
almost vertically upward. As for myself I had no fear, knowing the 
circumstances and feeling doubly safe over the trees of the Bois de 
Boulogne, whose soft greenery always reassured me in spite of its 
having played me many a trick in my earlier experiments. I might 
have checked the sensational upward shoot by simply slowing the 
motor that was causing it; but I was doing a race that I actually 
did win, so I went on, soon righting myself by shifting guide rope 
and weights forward again. All the same, this is why I passed so 
high over the judges’ heads that my guide rope could not be caught 
—a detail that caused some hair-splitting at the time, as may be 
remembered. 

If I were asked what were my very first sensations of aerial 
navigation, I would have to confess surprise to feel the air-ship 
going straight ahead. It was astonishing to feel the wind in my 
face. As a spherical balloonist I had always gone in the wind, 
becoming part of it and not feeling it. As my air-ship ploughed 
ahead the wind fluttered my coat violently as on the deck of an 
Atlantic liner, though in all other respects it is more like river 
navigation with a steamboat. It is not at all like sail navigation, 
and all talk about ‘‘tacking” is meaningless. Imagine the air 
current to be a river running ten miles per hour. If you go against 
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the current, making twenty miles per hour, your net progress will be 
but ten miles per hour. If your propeller makes you twenty miles per 
hour with the current, your net speed becomes thirty miles per hour. 
Well, it is just so in an air-ship. Ina calm it makes its own speed 
unaffected by wind-current. The navigator of the air, however, has 
one great pleasure unknown to the navigator of a river. He can 
seek to change one air-current for another. The air is full of varying 
currents. Mounting, I have often sought and found either a calm 
or an advantageous breeze, even in a spherical balloon, and this is 
one of the ever-changing delights of the aerial realm. 

Before going on my first air-ship experiment I really wondered 
if I should be seasick. I imagined that the sensation of mounting 


ROUNDING THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE ON MY RETURN TO NEUILLY 


and descending obliquely (with my shifting-weights) might prove 
queerish. And I looked forward to a deal of pitching—not rolling 
—another novelty in ballooning. For, remember always, the 
spherical balloon gives no sensation of movement at all. 

In my first air-ship, however, the suspension was so long that it 
approximated that of a spherical balloon. For this reason there 
was very little pitching; and speaking generally, since that time, 
though I have been told that on this or that trip I pitched 
considerably, I have never been seasick in the air. You see, in the 
air-ship there is no smell; all is pure and clean. And the pitching 
itself has none of those shocks and hesitations of the boat at sea. 
The movement is suave and flowing, owing to the immensely lesser 
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resistance of the air. The pitches are less rapid than at sea; the 
dip is not brusquely arrested, so the mind can anticipate the curve 
to its very end and be prepared. There is no shock to give that 
‘empty ” feeling as the giant trans-Atlantic construction rises out 
of the water, first its fore part then its aft, with its propeller churning 
the air so viciously, to sink the next moment and churn the water. 

All this brings me to the most remarkable of all the sensations 
of aerial navigation. This is the wonderful diagonal flight. On my 
first trip it actually shocked me! Man has never known anything 
like free vertical existence. Held to the plane of the earth, his 
movement ‘‘ down” has scarcely been more than a return after a 
short excursion “‘up,” our mind always remaining on the plane 
surface even while our bodies may be mounting; and this is so 
much true that the spherical balloonist as he rises has no sense of 
movement, but gains the impression on which I have insisted, that 
the earth is descending below him. With respect to combinations 
of vertical and horizontal movement man is quite without experience. 
Indeed, I cannot describe the delight, the wonder, and intoxication 
of that free diagonal movement onward and upward, or onward and 
downward, combined at will with changes of direction horizontally 
when the air-ship answers to the touch of the rudder! The birds 
have this sensation when they spread their wings and go toboganning 
in curves and spirals through the sky ! 

Of course, when I look back, it is not always easy for me to 
separate the pleasures of successful effort, the satisfactions of amour 
propre, and the anticipations of triumphs to come from the natural 
and innate pleasures of dirigible ballooning. The time, nevertheless, 
came when I tired of the former and leaned towards the latter ; and 
I made this comparison: Once I was enamoured of high-power 
petroleum automobiles—they can go at wonderful speed to any part 
of Europe, finding their fuel in any village; but when I discovered 
that I did not want to go to Moscow or to Lisbon, the small and 
handy electric ‘‘ run-about,”’ in which I do my errands about Paris, 
proved more satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of my pleasure and convenience as a 
Parisian my experience has been similar. Because, you under- 
stand, I do this for my pleasure, I have no mission to labour and 
risk my life merely to demonstrate things to the public. So I built 
my little “No. g run-about,”’ the smallest of possible dirigibles, 
which I am, in one sense, copying again on a larger scale this 
summer. Indeed, it was so small that its original motor was a 
three-horse-power Clement weighing 26 lb., while its ballast capacity 
was only 66 lb. Yet with it I went careering over the Bois at as 
much as fifteen miles per hour, notwithstanding its egg-shaped form, 
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which was seemingly little calculated for cutting the air. The 
balloon of my air-ship for this summer will be much more cigar- 
shaped, slender and pointed, because I have hit on a new stiffening 
device, and no longer fear doubling up like a jack-knife. 

How practical this little ‘‘run-about” proved itself was shown 
when I landed with it the first time in the grounds of the Aero Club 
at Saint-Cloud in the midst of nine fully inflated spherical balloons, 
there held ready to be let off on a ladies’ race. After a short call, 
I prepared to start away again to my own balloon-house at Neuilly 
Saint- James. 


LANDING AT MY OWN DOOR, CHAMPS ELYSEES 


“Can we give you some gas?” politely asked my fellow- 
clubmen. 

“You saw me coming all the way from Neuilly,” I replied. 
‘Did I appear to be throwing any ballast ?” 

*“You threw no ballast,” they admitted; and it was obvious I 
could only have started with some 66 Ib. of it. 

“* Then why should I be in need of gas?”’ I asked. As a matter 
of curiosity I may relate that I did not lose or sacrifice a cubic foot 
of gas or a single kilogram of ballast that whole afternoon. 

After leaving my friends at Saint-Cloud I made a typically 
peaceful “ Parisian” air trip—because you must not imagine that 
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the pleasures of dirigible ballooning have all to do with fierce and 
palpitating effort in blue solitudes. No, there is also the aerial 
park-saunter, absolutely devoid of risk and danger. 

To go from Neuilly Saint-James to the Aero Club’s park I 
had already passed the Seine. Now, crossing it again I made for 
the café-restaurant of the ‘‘ Cascade,” where I descended for refresh- 
ment and a chat. It was 5 p.m. Not yet wishing to quit the 
amusing little voyage, I left the sylvan café, crossed the river for a 
third time, and went straight as close to Mont Valérien as delicacy 
permitted. (It is an important fort, defending Paris and guarding 
its own secrets jealously.) Then, returning, I crossed the river 
for a last time and came to earth in my own grounds at Neuilly. 
During my whole trip my highest altitude was 346 ft.! Taking into 
consideration that my guide rope hangs 130 ft. below me, and that 
the tops of the Bois trees extend up some 70 feet from the ground, I 
had enjoyed but r4o ft. of clear space for vertical manoeuvring. 

It was enough; and the proof is that I have amused myself 
guide-roping round the Arc de Triomphe and down the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées at as low an altitude as the housetops on either 
side, fearing no ill and finding no difficulty. 

Knowing that the feat must be accomplished at an hour when 
the pleasure promenade of all Paris would be the least encumbered, 
I had instructed my men to sleep through the early part of the night 
at the Neuilly station. Arriving at 3 a.m. I climbed the wall, 
soothed the dog, waked the men, brought out the air-ship, and 
crossed the Seine as I rose diagonally a little after dawn. Turning 
to the left I made my way over the Bois, picking out the open spaces. 
When I came to trees, I jumped over them. So, navigating through 
the cool air of dawn, I reached the Porte Dauphine and the beginning 
of the Avenue of the Bois which leads to the Arc de Triomphe. 

The carriage promenade of Tout-Paris was empty ; and I might 
actually have threaded the Arc de Triomphe had I deemed myself 
worthy. Instead, I rounded the national monument to the right, as 
the law directs. Like the Avenue of the Bois, the Avenue of the 
Champs Elysées was deserted. Far down its length I saw a solitary 
cab. As I guide-roped along to my house at the corner of the Rue 
Washington, I thought of the time, sure to come, when the navi- 
gators of handy little air-ships will not be obliged to land in the 
street, but will have their guide ropes caught by their domestics on 
their own roof-gardens. 

So I reached my street corner, to which I pointed downward 
my stem and descended very gently. Two servants caught, steadied, 
and held the air-ship while I mounted to my apartment for a cup of 
coffee. That is another kind of dirigible ballooning ! 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
V.—THE GHOSTLY POACHER. 


LY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


“Eary in January I found a letter upon my breakfast table. I 
read it casually and threw it amidst the débris of my other corre- 
spondence. It was the kind of letter one often receives, and comes 
to regard rather as a nuisance, involving as it does an immediate 
reply and the need of inventing more or less plausible excuses; in 
brief, an invitation to be declined. It was an invitation from a man 
whom I had known and shot with abroad, a certain Colonel Gilroy, 
and he asked me to stay with him, for a week’s shooting, at the great 
red-brick Georgian monstrosity which formed the residence on his 
family estate, in the East Riding of York. I had seen the hard, 
forbidding face of the house, set in low-lying and uninteresting sur- 
roundings, many times from the railway-carriage window, and I had 
never felt in the least tempted to take up even a temporary abode 
there. In addition, I had never quite liked the man. He was subject 
to moods, to long fits of what seemed to be a morose silence ; 
moreover, he was a bachelor living practically alone. So that, 
on the whole, with other and more entertaining engagements on 
hand, I had no leaning to a six days’ ¢éte-a-téte with a host so little 
congenial. 
€2 
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Still, as I reflected upon the form of my reply, I found that 
something in the wording of his letter stuck in my mind. It 
worried me. The opening sentences were cold and formal enough: 
a brief reminder that we had shot together before, an equally brief 
hope that the acquaintanceship might be renewed; then the stiff 
handwriting had changed. In hurried, sprawling characters he had 
written the word, ‘‘ Come.” Below the signature, isolated from the 
text, he had written it, doubly underlined. 

My mind went back to a sandy nullah in Somaliland. Around, 
the great prairie rolled in endless undulation. A few trees fringed 
the nullah, their great leaves drooping motionless in the heat. 
Gilroy was stretched lazily on the sand, availing himself of the bare 
shelter. At his feet a blesbok was lying, the white blaze on its fore- 
head snowily pure against the darker ground. There was no need 
for the coup de grace; it had clearly been in extremis when we came 
up. Gilroy was watching it intently. A shudder like a gentle wind 
flowed through its slender limbs, stirred in its breast, and passed 
from its mouth ina sigh. Gilroy Jeapt up. ‘‘ Man,” he exclaimed, 
**]—I saw something go!” I was lighting my pipe at the time. I 
thought he had a touch of the sun, and did not reply. He made no 
reference to the matter again, in fact for two days he barely opened 
his lips. Now this incident came back to me. I saw him again in 
the desert, a sudden wave of emotion breaking down for a moment 
the wall of icy taciturnity which usually hemmed him in. And it 
seemed to me that such a wave had swept across his soul when he 
had written that one word ‘‘ Come.” As I looked at it, it became 
more than a mere word ; it became a cry—almost a command. 

So I decided to set aside the chance of some 400-head days, 
with Bridge and bright eyes and laughter to follow, and to immure 
myself for a week in the red-brick monstrosity, with its grim array 
of flat windows, and with a hard-faced, silent man for a gaoler, in 
the hope that it might be counted to me for righteousness. After 
all, I reflected, we spent months together in the waste places of the 
earth without any serious difference—there must have been some 
bond of sympathy between us. Perhaps we were both a little super- 
stitious ; some common taint in our blood, it might be, derived from 
a savage, fetish-loving ancestry, which had survived even to these 
radiant days of School Boards and County Councils. In any case, 
I decided to go, and I wrote my acceptance in the properly accredited 
formula ; yet all the while I felt deep down in my heart that I was 
being called to a man in need. 

It was a cold, black night when I drove up the long carriage 
sweep. The blank face of the house, unrelieved by creeper or any 
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growing thing, looked strangely inhospitable. Gilroy received me 
as genially as his nature would permit, but a sense of gloom still 
pervaded the place. Certainly the personality of my host did little 
to dispel it. Always thin and hard-featured, he appeared to have 
grown more cadaverous; yet when I made some reference to his 
health he waved the matter aside with almost petulant impatience. 
On my arrival Gilroy had been engaged with a florid, clean-shaven 
man, to whom he introduced me, if the bare indication of his com- 
panion’s existence could be called an introduction, but I had failed to 
catch the name. The man was plainly not a retainer, but it was 
equally clear that he was not a guest in any ordinary sense. His 
manner was deferential, yet he moved about the room, examined the 
papers and so on, with the air of one whose position was assured. 
Soon after my coming he quietly withdrew, leaving me with my 
host. 

The thought occurred to me here that the man was present in 
the capacity of a medical attendant, but in this I was wrong. 
Gilroy and I dined together alone, and I tried to the best of a some- 
what poor ability, for I felt flat and depressed, to enliven the pro- 
ceedings with reminiscences of the olden days. Still the evening 
dragged its slow length wearily along. As soon as I decently could, 
I called attention to the hour, and suggested that I should turn in. 
Then it was that Gilroy spoke. He had been silent for quite a long 
time, but now I noticed a curious flickering of his eyelids, and he 
waved me back to my seat. 

“You were surprised to hear from me?’’ he said, abruptly. 

1 admitted it, throwing in a few civil commonplaces. 

‘“* The fact is,” he went on, “I wanted you—wanted you badly. 
You are the one person I know whose assistance may be of great 
use to me.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment, feeling at the 
same time not altogether comfortable in regard to the honour about 
to be thrust upon me. 

“You saw that man,” Gilroy proceeded. “‘ He is a detective—a_ 
clever one, I am told. I asked for the best procurable. But he will 
approach my problem from one direction only—the material. He 
will probably find the solution there; I hope he may. But if he 
fails there is another point of view—the immaterial, psychical, 
supernatural, what you will. And you are the man to deal with 
that.’”’ He passed his hand with a distressed movement across his 
brow. ‘‘I will spare no trouble, no thought, no money, to sift this 
matter to the very bottom,” he added, almost fiercely. 

It did not seem to occur to him that he was also likely to be 
lavish of the trouble of his friends, but I did not refer to this. 
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*“‘ But you have not told me yet what the question is,” I said ; 
“*T am quite in the dark.” 

I again noticed the curious flickering movement of the eyelids. 
He seemed to have difficulty in speaking. 

“There is something going on here,” he said at last, ‘‘ some- 
thing which evades every solution I can suggest. I admit that the 
thing is getting on my nerves. Night by night we have a poacher 
in the woods. No common poacher.” 

“What have your keepers to say?” I asked. 

He made a quick, angry gesture. ‘‘ This is no common poacher, 
I tell you. In the dead of night a figure appears, armed, clad in 
white. It has been seen, time after time, by a number of men, upon 
all of whom I can rely. They say it moves down the rides in the 
covert, slowly and deliberately. It makes no attempt at concealment 
or escape ; then it abruptly disappears. Whatever it may be, it has 
some quality which demoralises the watchers. They refuse to enter 
the woods.” 

“You have not chanced to encounter it yourself?” 

‘*No; I have been out several times, but I have had no luck. 
I should like to meet it. The ‘ material* question should be settled 
finally. I should shoot at sight.” 

I remembered that the Colonel had a reputation for drastic 
methods where poachers were concerned. Ignoring the law, his 
keepers had strict injunctions to carry their guns when engaged in 
night watching. ‘I decline to submit for one moment to the 
absurd sentimentalism of our law-givers,” he had once said to me. 
‘*An armed man, or, it may be, a gang of armed men, enter upon 
my property. There are three courses open to me: I may permit 
them to rob my coverts unmolested; I may send out my men 
unarmed to cope with murderous ruffians, able, and in most cases 
ready, to drop them at twenty paces; or I may instruct my servants 
always to carry firearms, and to use them freely if there is reason to 
fear that their life or limb is in danger. I choose the last course, 
notwithstanding the law. My keepers are engaged in a lawful duty. 
They have wives and families to consider as well as their own safety. 
In the event of a fatality on his side, the poacher has no cause for 
complaint ; the risk is incident to his calling. For us it is a mere 
choice of evils. I prefer to risk the puny terrors of the law. The 
punishment, if any, which an English judge would dare to mete out 
to an honest man defending, to the best of his ability, his own life 
and his employer’s property, is scarcely likely to equal the loss of an 
eye or a limb.” 

I remembered this ethical code of the Colonel’s as he spoke. 
His opinions were well known in the district, and it occurred to me 
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that if any local humourist was playing the ghostly part for his 
amusement, he was indeed a bold man. 

** Have you no solution which will at all meet the case ?”” I asked 
at length. 

I noticed that Gilroy’s flickering eyelids drooped. He looked 
tired and ill, and his head was bent. 

‘*No,” he said, wearily. ‘‘ The detective suggests that it is the 
prank of some village idiot. He even hints at the servants here, but 
I will answer personally for every man on the place. No; the thing 
goes deeper than that. You know how the world is mainly divided : 
into fools who believe everything, and fools who believe nothing. 
There is another class to which you and I may fairly claim to belong. 
There are facts in this strange world of ours which only the man with 
the brain of the scientist and the heart of the poet can hope to grasp 
truly. You—oh, I am not going to flatter you—are an indifferent 
enough example of this latter class; but you may serve. This 
visitant in the woods has some reference to me. I feel it. I can’t 
tell you how, any more than Huxley or Tennyson could have told 
you how the music of the moon comes to be hidden in the plain eggs 
of the nightingale. Anyhow, the feeling is there. What do you 
make of it?” 

I remained silent, trying to think. 

** You know the legend of the place, that when the ghost comes 
three times the owner or one of his kin—some known person, any- © 
how—goes mad or dies. Rot, of course, but with some residue of 
truth in it. What is that residue? Put your brain to work on it. 
All hope for me, all real discovery in the mystery of life, lies that 
way.” 


I looked at him attentively. His pale face was strained. Some 
faint theories were moving, trying to uplift their heads in the slug- 
gish waters of my mind. 

‘*T want to go to bed,” I said. ‘‘ When your keepers go into 


the coverts again, forbid them to take their guns.” 
* * * * * 


On the morrow I interviewed the detective. He was a cheery, 
companionable man. We talked, of course, about the ghost. 

* You're a bit of a spiritualist yourself, sir, like the gov’nor,” indi- 
cating the Colonel, who was standing apart. ‘‘ Well, I think we shall 
get at the truth of this without the help of either Mrs. Piper or Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke. Yousee,” he went on, confidentially, seeing that 
he had no rival to fear in me, “it is as well to begin at the beginning. 
The head-keeper now is a decent man, so is the under-keeper; we 
needn’t count the boy who looks after the dogs, he’s too little. 
Then we come to the butler, to the coachman, and to the stable 
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helper. The stable helper is a nice lad, not very keen-witted, but 
no fool.” 

‘“No,” I said, not seeing very clearly where these remarks 
tended. 

‘No. Now, what I'm looking for just now is a fool.” 

“Really,” I said; ‘‘that seems rather a strange lack.” 

** Well, who but a fool would risk his place, and his life even— 
for that old fire-eater would shoot him as soon as he would a rabbit 
—to go poaching, and then leave the dead pheasants where they fall 
in the woods ?”’ 

** Does our ghost do this?” I asked. 

“Of course it does. Shots are heard in the woods, the ghost 
is seen walking calmly down the rides like a duke, and the dead 
pheasants are found where they fall. No man other than a fool or a 
lunatic would act in such a way.” 

*“You appear to believe that the culprit is a member of the 
household. How is that?” 


He winked impressively. ‘I'll tell you later,” he said. 
* * * * * 


I spent the morning trying for rabbits in a long bank near the 
house, but the ferrets were lazy, and the short January day soon 
closed in. Ina little while I found myself again with Gilroy, alone 


in the dim lamp-lighted room. He did not refer to the ghost. He 
looked tired and ill. Soon after dinner he asked to be excused, took 
his candle, and went to bed, and I am bound to admit that I found 
his absence a relief. Then I lighted a pipe and sat by the fire to 
think. When it had grown quite late the detective came in. 

“I think something may happen to-night,” he said. ‘‘ May I sit 
down ?” 

I indicated the opposite chair, which he took, and I handed my 
pouch, from which he filled his pipe. 

‘** Have you noticed anything to-day, sir?” he asked. 

I reflected. I had seen the stableman cleaning some harness. 
I had seen the spectacled housekeeper. on the stairway, and the 
maid, a girl with rather prominent blue eyes, dusting the large 
glazed gun-case in the hall, in which were many fowling-pieces of 
present and bygone dates. These observations did not appear to 
amount to much; still, I named them, not knowing what chance 
material might prove meat for my friend’s professional acumen to 
feed upon. 

*T looked through the guns this morning, sir. One of them 
had been recently used. It had been replaced uncleaned.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ I said, in some surprise, knowing that Gilroy was 
most particular about his guns. 
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** Yes—a 20-bore. A nice, handy little weapon, sir. Who is 
likely to have access to the hall, and to use a 20-bore ? ” 

I had no means of knowing. I paused. My meditations were 
cut short by two shots, fired in quick succession, in the covert close 
to the house. 

The detective rose quietly. ‘‘ The ghost walks,’ he said. 
“Come with me. We'll settle this matter to-night.” 

So together, armed only with sticks, we passed out into the 
night. As we went through the hall the detective glanced at the gun- 
case in the dim lamp-light. 

“The 20-bore has gone,”’ he whispered; ‘‘as I thought.” 

The night was perfectly still, and the stars were shining brightly. 
A slight snowfall had touched the leafless trees with a film of white. 
Without speaking, we traversed the long rides within the covert, 
stopping at intervals to listen. The shots were not repeated. No 
sound or sight unusual greeted us, and the hour of midnight went 
by. Thinking that our ghostly visitant had got wind of us, and had 
sought safety in flight, we were about to return. A cluster of fir 
trees edged the ride for a little way, ‘and their plumed branches cast 
a heavy gloom below. Beyond, the trees were thinner, and the path, 
whitened by the driven snow, became clearly visible. In the shadow 
of the firs I paused, and feeling that the time for circumspection had 
gone by, I struck a match, and proceeded to ignite a pipe. Suddenly 
the light was dashed from my shading hands, and the strong grip of 
my companion forced me into the brushwood. 

“It is coming,” he whispered, almost inaudibly. ‘‘ Look! ” 

Peering through the dim vista I saw a figure moving. It was 
clad in white, or what seemed to be white, for, chameleon-like, it 
appeared to take its hue from its surroundings, and save for the faint 
moving outline it might have been part of the wintry scene. It 
showed no haste, and gave no furtive sign, as a man might who walks 
by night upon forbidden ground. On the contrary, it advanced in 
the leisurely fashion of one without a fear or a care, and as it bore 
down straight upon us I saw a stray star-beam glint on the barrel of 
its gun. 

I admit that my heart quickened and my breathing stopped. In 
a moment more it would be upon us, and the time for action would 
have come. Then, when barely two yards away, the hand which 
had tightened on my club fell to my side. For the first time I saw the 
face clearly, strangely transfigured, wide-eyed, open-lipped, yet still 

the face of my friend and host—the face of Gilroy. 
* * * * * 
In a little over twelve hours I was in Harley Street, and the great 
specialist in mental complications—the small gentleman with the 
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spectacles and the manners of a dancing master—had listened to my 
tale. If I had any thought to surprise him I had reckoned without 
my specialist. 

“Duplex personality,” he said. ‘‘ Interesting, of course, but by 
no means uncommon. Let me see. A case on all fours. Ah!” 
turning to a well-filled bookcase, ‘‘ ‘ Journal of Medical Association— 
Dr. Mason.’ We will see what Mason has to say: ‘In another 
patient of my own a second personality assumed absolute control of 
the physical organisation. During the stay of the second person- 
ality the primary or original self was entirely blotted out, and the 
time so occupied was a blank. Primary self no knowledge of second 
personality except from report of others.’ Ah! yes. I had better see 
Colonel Gilroy. No cause for anxiety ; treatment—care. Ofcourse 
we all pass normally into a second phase of personality, alternating 
with the first, when we go to bed and sleep. Yes. I had better see 
your friend Colonel Gilbert—I beg your pardon, Gilroy. Good day 
to you. Wretched weather, isn’t it?” 

* * * * * 
So I passed out into the bitter street. Why, I wondered, did 


this strange, wandering other self of poor Gilroy select the old grey- 
ish-white khaki and sun helmet—the garb we had worn in Somali- 


land—for his mid-winterly wanderings? Why? But there are so 
many whys in this strange world. And the specialists are not so 
explicit as they might be. 
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A NEW SEAT FOR RACE-RIDING 


BY P. A. VAILE 


ALL great reformers or discoverers must be prepared to be laughed at. 
It may be a small matter of telepathy with a dead dog, or a new 
way of sitting on a horse’s back. The result is much the same. 


There is in many minds a peculiar quality which inclines the 
owners of those minds to treat as ridiculous anything which is 
beyond the scope thereof. I must plead guilty to having a small 
dab of the same tar-brush. I well remember the first time I saw a 
safety bicycle ridden in a race. How the crowd laughed as the 
little man on the little machine threaded his way amongst his 
gaunt competitors, his head scarce more than saddle-high on their 
wheels! But they did not laugh when all was over. They went 
and bought new machines. So no doubt will many of my readers 
now laugh; later they will go and order new saddles. 

The relative merits of the American and English seats have 
been so thoroughly thrashed out that I have no intention of weary- 
ing my readers with a dissertation on that subject. Those who 
considered this matter addressed themselves to the question of the 
superiority of one of these two. They did not look for a better seat 
than either of them. I have endeavoured to find such a seat, and I 
must try to explain as clearly as I can its points of superiority over 
either the English or American. 

Fig. 1 represents a horse ridden in the American style. The 
drawing is after a photograph of War Wolf, taken during the 
progress of the Great Ebor Handicap Plate, so the position may be 
accepted as perfectly correct in so far as it represents a galloping 
horse. Here the jockey may be seen with knees almost in a line 
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with the withers, reins across and bearing on the horse’s neck, and 
his head but little behind the ears of his mount. 

I have had many an argument as to the distribution of weight 
in this seat. Innumerable people declare that the jockey’s weight 
is really exerting its force at the stirrups although he is bending far 
forward. Of course this is quite a fallacy, for every pound is doing 
its work straight downwards from where it is, irrespective of the 
place of junction. I elucidate this very clearly in the second illus- 
tration. Let us consider that the rigidly fixed right-angled connec- 
tion on top of the weight-scale is included in the regulation of the 
weight of the scales. The upright and beam of the scales now 
represent respectively the hind leg in contact with the ground 
and the back of the horse in the first illustration. If the weight 
be put at the figure 1 it will represent one pound, but for every 
inch it is put forward along the beam towards the other end it 
increases its leverage. Putting it on the horizontal portion of the 
right-angled connection, at the point above 5, has practically the 
same effect as putting it at 5 on the beam below. The upright of the 
right-angled connection represents that portion of the jockey which 
rises from the last point of contact with his mount, and the bar of 
such connection represents that portion of him which extends for- 
wardly beyond such point of contact, and every pound increases in 
leverage power as it gets further from the upright of the scales, or 
the hind leg in contact with the ground. 

Mr. Belmont Purdy, the author of the interesting article which 
lately went the round of the world’s press, proved by actual experiment 
with a horse’s fore-feet on a scale that a boy’s weight on the fore-legs 
American style was nearly double that of the English style; for in the 
English style the weight was distributed between the legs, whereas 
in the American style the fore-legs practically get it all. He clearly 
showed, too, that the American seat speedily breaks down a horse, 
on account of the increased weight which comes down on the fore- 
legs every time the horse’s hoofs strike the ground. This increased 
weight is, of course, due to the forward seat, as explained above. 
Now I am getting to the gist of my contention. If the weight is 
heavier to come down it must be heavier to go up. This means 
that the strain on the muscles of the back and quarters of a horse 
must necessarily be greater to enable him to lift his load up so as to 
use his fore-legs than it would be were his rider sitting closer to his 
quarters. 

There cannot be the least shadow of doubt that every inch a 
rider gets away from the point of contact of hoof with ground, as 
shown in the first illustration, increases the strain on the muscles 
which furnish the propelling power of his horse. Doubtless I shall 
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be told that a horse is not a weighing machine. I know all about 
that; but I also know that from a mechanical point one set of laws 
was not made for the weighing machine and another for the horse, 
and even after allowing for momentum and the upward force of the 
fore-legs, the illustration of the scales will, I think, be found to 
hold good. 

I have had several talks with Maher, the celebrated American 
jockey, on this subject, but I totally failed to convince him that 
notwithstanding the American seat the jockey’s weight must still be 
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FIG. I.—THE AMERICAN SEAT 


on the horse’s back, or in a worse place, namely, farther forward. The 
American seat may possibly, as Maher says, allow a horse greater 
freedom in galloping, and also possibly the position may reduce the 
“jar” of the rider’s weight to less than that which accompanies a 
longer stirrup; but the weight is there nevertheless, otherwise 
Baron Munchausen’s feat of lifting himself across the river by his 
hair is not without the region of practical politics. 

We are very much inclined to accept without question some of 
these American notions. I always want to know why anything is 
better than the existing state of affairs. I am sometimes told that 
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the weight of scientific opinion is against me, and in some cases I 
am content to let it be so. I did not discover radium, but I am 
sure that if I had done so, and had read a paper on it before demon- 
strating its wonders, the weight of scientific opinion would have 
been against me. 

I am not going to argue that the seat suggested by me is infal- 
libly correct; but from the experiments which I have conducted, and 
information which I have collected, I venture to say that equally 
satisfactory results will be obtained if, instead of swarming up a 
horse’s neck, his jockey sits on his horse’s back, so that the rider’s 
shoulders are hanging over his withers. To do this will require a 
special saddle, but I have little doubt some enterprising owner or 
trainer will want to try this idea out, and I shall be happy to assist 
anyone who does. 


7 6 5 4 3 24 


I contend that the weight the horse is carrying can be best 
dealt with by being placed as nearly as conveniently may be to 
the portions which furnish the power of propelling that weight. 
I cannot conceive it possible that any advantage can arise from 
putting the weight as far from the power as possible. 

The chief advantage of the American seat, in my opinion, is the 
saving of wind-friction. This can be got better by crouching over 
the withers than by swarming up the horse’s neck. 

I thrashed the matter out very fully with Mr. Belmont Purdy 
when in New York, and he expressed his conviction that my theory 
was correct, and wound up by saying: “‘ The only difference is that 
you have dealt with the matter from the hind-leg and I from 
the fore-leg.’’ It may possibly be remembered that his interesting 
experiments were directed to showing how much greater the weight 
and jar on the fore-legs were with the American seat than is the case 
with the English; and, as I have pointed out, if the weight does come 
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down more heavily than with the English seat, it must be corre- 
spondingly heavy to lift. 

Following the same line of reasoning, I think it will be found 
that with the longer saddle the strain will be less than with the 
old seat, and that the horse, having the weight nearer the propelling 
muscles, can get better results. 

I am aware that there is a considerable weight of “ scientific 
authority ” against me on this subject, but I have never failed to fill 
in an hour or so when once my idea was dropped amongst a group 
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of ‘‘horsey”’ men, and I have no doubt it will prove interesting 
to some who will not give it time enough to analyse it, while to 
others who do consider it, and who are not contented to say, 
‘* Whatever is, is best,” it may possibly be time profitably spent 
to conduct farther back on the horse the same experiments which 
Mr. Belmont Purdy did in such an interesting manner with its 
fore-legs. 

I know that I shall have American results hurled at me. These 
will not disturb my equanimity. They do not relate to the new seat; 
moreover, I have in more sports than one seen ideas which were 
totally wrong accepted as facts, because in many cases nobody took 
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sufficient interest in the particular cases referred to to analyse 
causes. 

I have been blessed, or otherwise, with a mind of an inquiring 
nature, and I have never yet been satisfied that the American seat 
is right; in fact, mechanically it seems to me all wrong. My idea 
of a horse and its rider is that they should be one. I cannot think 
of a wobbling, independent unit perched on a horse’s withers as 
being the summit of science in race-riding. 

The first race I saw in England in which the American seat 
was used was the Rous Memorial Stakes in 1903. M. Cannon was 
on Duke of Westminster, the outsider of the three starters, and 
Maher on the favourite, Flotsam. When it came to a finish, I saw 
Cannon sitting like a statue on his horse, “‘driving him home 
before him,” while Maher became all wings and wobbles. I mean 
no disrespect to the popular jockey when I say this. I do not think 
the human frame is adapted for riding graceful or effective finishes 
with one’s knee-caps in one’s mouth. Also an inverted V-shape on a 
cone is not, mechanically speaking, good for grip, and a section 
of the horse’s withers and the American jockey’s knees gives just 
this. 

I have not space to analyse the reasons for the success of 
American jockeys in England, nor can I now go fully into the 
question of the various results established by the leading exponents 
of American and English styles. There is much instruction to be 
derived from a consideration of these matters. 

I may, perhaps, later on, if the subject in its new aspect should 
prove of sufficient interest, indicate the nature of the experiments 
which I have made in this matter. In the meantime, I think it will 
be plain to my readers that the nearer the weight is to the power of 
propulsion the more does it resemble the figure 1 in the second illus- 
tration—that is, there is a minimum of leverage on the upright 
and beam of the scales; on the other hand, when the weight is 
moved right forward and away from the horse’s hind-leg, the effect 
then is similar to that produced by sliding the weight out to 14 on 
the beam. 

To sum it all up, when the weight is at 1 it represents the 
suggested seat ; slide it forward to 7 and you have the English seat ; 
slide it right away to 14 and you have the American seat—yet the 
little weight is the same in each case. It is simply a question of 
leverage, and, revolutionary as the idea seems, it is, I believe, worthy 
of a little consideration. 
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SWORD OF JAPAN 
BY F. J. NORMAN 


PERHAPS in no other country has the sword had so much attention 
and honour paid it as in Japan; for regarded as being of divine 
origin, it has been worshipped as such. But then on the other 
hand, viewed from a European standpoint, few swordsmen in other 
lands have so defiled their blades as those of Japan. For instance, 
it was quite a common occurrence, even so lately as the seventies, 
for a samurai, or gentleman soldier of old Japan, to pay a small fee 
to the public executioner for the privilege of being allowed to test 
his blade upon the carcase of a criminal, and even at times upon the 
living body of one. And some Japanese swordsmen, with the same 
object in view, went further than this, and hesitated not to resort 
to what they so expressively termed ‘‘cross-road cutting,” the 
victims in such a case being generally a beggar—man, woman, 
or child, it mattered not which to them. 

Among the many good sword stories told me by my old fencing 
master, the following is not only interesting but thoroughly illus- 
trative of Japanese humour and of the weakness above mentioned 
with regard to the testing of sword blades. According to him, 
there lived in days gone by a certain great daimyo, or feudal lord, 
who was a great patron of swordsmiths and swordsmen. One day 
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a swordsmith in his service presented him with a beautiful blade 
he had but just lately finished. Desirous of seeing it tested the 
daimyo sent for the best swordsman among his retainers, and when 
he arrived ordered him to test it upon the body of a fish hawker 
who happened to be passing along a road lying within the precincts 
of the castle. Putting the sword in his girdle, in the place of his 
own which he left behind him in the charge of a friend, the famous 
swordsman strutted off down the road, met and passed the fish- 
hawker, and returned to his feudal lord by another and shorter road. 
Furious with him the daimyo asked why he had not obeyed his 
instructions ? Begging his feudal lord to have patience, the swords- 
man asked him to watch the fish-hawker carefully when he came 
to a certain sharp turning in the road. This he did, and to his 
surprise saw him collapse all of a sudden, for while the upper portion 
of his body toppled over one way the lower fell another. The 
moral attached to the tale is, of course, that not only was the sword 
such an exceptionally fine one, but the swordsman who wielded it so 
dexterous, and with so true an edge had he made his cut, that it 
only required the twisting swing of the fish-baskets to finish 
his job. 

Up to 1876 all samurai wore two swords, that being their 
particular mark of distinction, and the different ways of carrying 
the weapon indicated the rank of the wearer. Men of high birth 
wore theirs with the hilt pointing straight upwards; the common 
people, who were only allowed to wear one sword, and then, too, 
only when on a journey, wore theirs stuck horizontally in the obi or 
girdle-like sash of the Japanese ; while ordinary samurai wore theirs 
in a position about half-way between the other two. To clash the 
sheath of one’s sword against that belonging to another person was 
held to be a grave breach of etiquette; to turn the sheath in the 
belt, as though about to draw, was tantamount to a challenge; 
while to lay one’s weapon on the floor of a room, and to kick 
the guard with the foot, in the direction of anyone else, was a 
deadly insult that generally resulted in a combat to the death. It 
was not even thought polite to draw a sword from its sheath without 
begging the permission of any other person present. A Japanese 
gentleman of the old school calling on another, even though he 
might be his most intimate friend, invariably left his sword with the 
door-keeper of the house, so little did such men, apparently, trust 
each other. 

As I believe that I was the first Occidental to make a study of 
Japanese swordsmanship, it may be of interest if I here describe my 
experiences in the fencing schools of Tokyo; and so to begin: The 
summer of 1889 found me established in Tokyo, and as the sedentary 
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nature of my duties commenced to tell on my health, I decided to 
take up the study of kenjutsu, or Japanese fencing. Getting into touch 
with the authorities at the Keishicho, or head police station of Tokyo, 
I soon secured an introduction to Umezawa-san, the fencing master 
of the Takanawa Police Station, and then quite one of the best 
swordsmen in Japan. Never did a maitre d’armes take more interest 
and pride in a pupil than Umezawa did in me, and this was all the 
more commendable on his part because the majority of the fencing 
masters in Tokyo looked upon his teaching me Japanese swordsman- 
ship as a renegade act. The first dozen lessons or so were given me 
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on the little lawn in front of my house, but after a while I used to 
attend daily at the Takanawa police fencing room, and for a couple 
of months or so fenced with, or rather took instructions from, the 
best fencers attending there. When he thought I was sufficiently 
advanced, Umezawa set me to fence with some of the more indifferent 
and harder hitting swordsmen, but was always close at hand to give 
instructions and correct faults. Writing as an old cavalryman, with 
plenty of experience of regimental drill grounds and gymnasiums, I 
can safely say the Japanese system of teaching fencing is far and 
away superior to that in vogue in the British army, and that for 
D2 
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rough dismounted work the Japanese system of two-handed swords- 
manship is much superior to any of the systems of Europe. A first 
class French or Italian duellist would, more than probably, beat a 
first-class Japanese swordsman, but only so if fighting on ground 
thoroughly suitable to his own peculiar style of sword-play. On 
rough ground, on a hill-side, or on ground covered with impedimenta, 
the Japanese swordsman would more than likely have the advantage ; 
or in other words, in positions where a rough-and-tumble fight is 
going on, and where men want to kill and kill quickly without attend- 
ing too much to details of form over it. 


A SIDE SLIP AND WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 


As a weapon of offence and defence a katana is an infinitely 
superior one to the absurd thirty-six inches bladed, single-handed 
sword with which British infantry officers are armed, and with 
slight modifications in its make and use it could be rendered still 
more effective. In the first place its blade is considerably shorter— 
from ten to fifteen inches—thus allowing for the majority of men 
greater freedom of movement; for nobody can deny that to a dis- 
mounted man a long scabbard is a horrible nuisance, and that to a 
shortishiy-inclined man it is an absolute incumbrance. But though 
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shorter in the blade the katana has a longer grip, and when one has 
learnt to use it aright it is truly wonderful what little length of reach 
is lost. This great length of grip permits of the use of both hands 
for the purpose of delivering a crushing blow or cut ; and, moreover, 
after practising the Japanese style of fencing a swordsman becomes 
quite ambidextrous. How very disconcerting this last is to an 
opponent all swordsmen are fully aware, and when to this is added 
the fact that katana play is a closer play than that of the cut-and- 
thrust sword of the Occident, it must be admitted it is an infinitely 
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superior one to it for the one and great purpose of a fight to the death. 
It certainly is not so taking to the eye as—let us say—a French or 
Italian swordsman’s play; but while there is less ostentatious art 
and ceremony about it, there certainly is just as much science, and 
it may also be added as much, if not more, deadly intent. 

Among the many swordsmen who used to put in their daily 
attendance at the Takanawa fencing-room was one who very early 
attracted my attention. He was an elderly man, and in some 
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respects a finer swordsman than Umezawa, who introduced him to 
me one day as his sensei or teacher. Onoda was his name, and 
though he was exceedingly tall for a Japanese he was quite the best 
built one I have come across. For a long time I could gather 
nothing more about him than that he did not like foreigners, and 
that it would be just as well if I did not thrust my acquaintanceship 
upon him. Later on [ learnt he was, or had been, the hereditary 
fencing master to the late Shogun or “ generalissimo” of Japan. 
All this of course helped to arouse my curiosity, but a grimmer or 
more forbidding old man never lived than Onoda-sensei, and so what 
was my surprise when some six months after I had begun learning 
kenjutsu, he came up to me one afternoon and presenting his card, 
as here shown, offered to take me on for a bout. Delighted at 


the thought, I was soon ready, but no sooner did the other fencers 
in the room see what was going to happen than they stopped fenc- 
ing ; and, making quite a ring round us, stood looking on with what 
I could not but help thinking were quite troubled faces. They knew 
well that Onoda-san had highly disapproved of my being admitted 
to the fencing-room, and I am not sure but that some of them did 
not think my days were about to be numbered. They were quite 
wrong, and Onoda-san and myself got on so well after this that 
instead of keeping aloof from me any longer he rather sought 
than otherwise my company. In his way he was a most peculiar 
old fellow, a sort of Buddhist puritan, and when he found out I had 
spent some years in India he was for ever asking me questions about 
it, its people and their religions, etc. He did a thing one day I 
never knew another Japanese man to do, and that was to reprove a 
fellow-countryman of his for being rude to me and calling out after 
me in the streets. Being an old samurai, with an exceptionally fine 
presence and manner, he did this in a way that sent the erring indi- 
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vidual literally grovelling in the dust of the road. With such a man 
as my friend and instructor I soon was more than able to hold my own 
with the average good swordsmen of Tokyo, and remarkably useful 
I found the being able to do so, for it brought me into contact with 
a class of Japanese few, if any, other foreigners have ever had the 
chance of becoming acquainted with. However, to revert to the 
kenjutsu. 


The kabuto, or helmet, though it is undoubtedly superior as a 


THE AUTHOR AND UMEZAWA-SAN 


fencer’s mask to that used by the sabre players of Europe, yet 
on the other hand it has certain defects about it. For while 
giving ample protection to the face, neck, and throat, it does not 
sufficiently protect the sides of the head, nor yet its top or crown. 
It sits firmer, however, than do any of our fencing helmets or 
masks, being tied, or rather lashed, on to the head. Under it is 
invariably worn a tenagui, or small native towel, wrapped round the 
head in turban-like fashion as shown in the photograph in which I 
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am seen standing by the side of Umezawa-san. The reason for this 
is of a purely cleanly or sanitary nature, and the result is that 
no Japanese helmets ever have an unpleasant odour. 

The dé, or corselet, is a lighter, cooler, and in every way a far 
superior chest and body protector to the leather jerkins of Euro- 
pean sabre-players. It is made of slips of the very best and soundest 
of bamboos, strung perpendicularly together in the required shape, 
and trimmed and strengthened with fastenings of leather, silk, or 
hemp. The best dé are lacquered with the mon or crest of the 
owner, and remarkably handsome some of them are. They are 
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worn hanging somewhat loosely, being suspended from the shoulders 
by soft cords of cotton or silk, but never so loosely as to prove 
a nuisance to the swordsman. 

The kusadzurt, or taces, is a light and efficient enough pro- 
tector for the lower part of the body, but hardly as good as those 
in use in British gymnasiums. These are generally made of a 
tough cotton or hempen canvas, cut in five strips of about nine 
inches in length and four in width, two strips lying under, and three 
outside, as shown in sketch, and each strip is well quilted. Though 
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hanging loose the strips are fastened to a band that encircles the 
waist of the fencer, but in a way that does not impede his move- 
ments in the slightest degree. 

The kote, or gauntlet, is a hand, wrist, and forearm guard 
much superior to anything to be seen in our gymnasiums. A kote 
is made of strong cotton or hempen canvas, lined with bamboo 
shavings or horse-hair, and trimmed and strengthened with a soft 
kid-like leather. One great advantage the Japanese kote has over 
our gauntlets is that its size can be regulated up to quite an 
appreciable degree by the loosening or tightening of the lacing 
running along and inside its forearm portion. 


TO THE SALUTE 


The shinai, or practice sword, is made from four strips of bam- 
boo, and though it undoubtedly looks clumsy enough at first it 
is not so by any means. The length and weight of shinai vary 
according to the taste of fencers, there being no rules laid down 
about this—surely a fairer method than ours, which forces all men 
to use the same-sized practice sword irrespective of their stature and 
strength. The four strips of bamboo being cut to fit each other are 
then brought together, and over the grip or handle end of the shinaz is 
drawn a strong leather covering. The grip may be of any length, 
say from eight to fourteen inches. From the guard end of this 
covering runs a leather or gut strand to the point of the shinat, and 
is there fastened to a leather cup-like covering that keeps together 
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the ends of the four bamboos and forms a button over their points. 
The line along which the gut runs is considered the back of the 
sword, and as the shinai is strengthened and kept together by a 
fastening of leather at its cutting point, advantage is taken of this to 
run the gut through it and so help to keep it all the tauter in its 
place. The tsuba or guard is a circular piece of stout leather with 
a hole in its centre to permit of its being passed up and over the 
grip until it reaches the hilt, where it forms a circular guard stand- 
ing out from the shinai an inch or a little more. Sometimes, but 
not often, a fencer will use a secondary tsuba, made of thin leather 
and padded like a cushion. This will lie between his hand and the 
ordinary tsuba. The measurements of my favourite shinai are—blade, 
twenty-six inches, and grip, eleven inches. But it must be pointed 
out here that I stand but a trifle over five feet six inches and haye 
somewhat small hands. 

The hakama, or divided skirt of the samurai, is a most com- 
fortable article of clothing, which, while it affords a certain amount 
of protection to the legs and lower parts of the body, does not in 
the least impede a fencer’s movements. It is light, airy, and cool, 
and might with very great advantage be introduced into England. 

Japanese fencing-rooms are all built on more or less the same 
plan, and the Takanawa fencing-room was no exception to this. . It 
was about thirty feet in length and about half that in width. Two 
of its sides were opened to the air, and along its other two sides ran 
a raised platform, a couple of feet or so above the floor of the 
fencing arena. The platform was furnished with mats, and on cold 
days with fire-boxes, and was used indiscriminately as galleries 
for spectators or dressing and resting-rooms for the fencers. Such 
men as liked to keep their fencing gear there could do so, hanging 
the same up on pegs along the side of the gallery. Here it must be 
pointed out that all Japanese fencers have their own special kit, the 
fencing-room supplying nothing. 

Two men agreeing to have a bout will, after donning their 
kit, step into the arena, and squatting down in front of each other, 
at about six feet apart, will then proceed to salute one another by 
a bow. Rising slowly, they will put themselves into position with 
shinai, crossing at engage, as shown in the illustration. 

To go into details over all the cuts, guards, and points of a 
Japanese fencer’s répertotre is not the object of this article, but it is 
well to point out here that during a fifteen years’ experience of 
kenjutsu 1 remember seeing only one man make use of a back-handed 
stroke, and he was one of the best swordsmen in Japan. Another 
remarkable point about the Japanese system of swordsmanship 
is that its native votaries never deliver a point except at the 
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throat ; but this is, perhaps, explainable by the fact that until the 
seventies armour was largely used by them. This point even is 
more of a job than a lunging thrust, and is delivered from below 
upwards, with the very evident object of getting it in between the 
gorget and the upper part of the breast-plate. Though highly scien- 
tific, kenjutsu is a very rough-and-tumble sort of sword-play, absolutely 
free from parade and all theatrical touches, but wonderfully practical 
withal. As Japanese chivalry is most uncompromisingly based upon 
the idea that all is fair in war, so Japanese swordsmen resort to 
certain methods which are highly reprehensible from our point of 
view. Such a thing as giving another man a chance never appears 
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to enter their heads; and so, should a fencer lose his shinaz, or fail in 
any way, his adversary immediately takes advantage of this to pash 
home his attack with all the greater vigour. 

The cuts most in favour with Japanese swordsmen are mainly 
of the chopping order, and mostly delivered at the head and right 
wrist. Some few, however, pay considerable attention to their 
adversary’s stomach, and, if skilful swordsmen, these are the most 
difficult to tackle. The cuts at the head and wrist can be delivered 
from the engage position, and in the case of the former this is done 
by slightly raising the shinai, stepping sharply forward, and as 
sharply bringing the shinai down upon the adversary’s head with a 
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chop that carries on. The wrist cut is made by a disengaging cut- 
over, with, if necessary, a sharp side tap against the adversary’s 
shinai to throw it out of line. Both these cuts can be parried by a 
slight raising of the shinai, and an outward twist of the wrist, and 
from both parries return cuts can be made at either head or wrist. 
Ordinarily Japanese fencers stand much closer to each other than do 
those of Europe, and it is truly remarkable what little space a couple 
of good native swordsmen require for a fight to the death. Some 
‘on the contrary are very fond of keeping well away, and, if not 
followed up and brought to close quarters, resort toa totally different 
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mode of attack, consisting mainly of slashing cuts, first with one 
hand and then with the other, the changes being carried out with 
wonderful rapidity. The principal swinging cut can be delivered 
for either side of an opponent’s head, but if he is a good swordsman 
it isa somewhat risky one to resort to, for he can reply to it by 
either a stop thrust or a stop cut at the head. The guard for it isa 
mere raising of the sword to a sufficient height and in the right line. 
There is only one form of hanging guard known to Japanese swords- 
men, and it is seldom resorted to, for it makes a smart return a 
matter of great difficulty. 
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A good swordsman is held in high repute among the Japanese, 
but curiously enough a good swordsmith is perhaps more so; and 
the names of such men as Amakuni, Kamigé, Shinsoku, and Amaza 
of the very olden days, and Munéchika, Yasutsuna, Sanémori, Yuki- 
hira, and Yoshimitsu of the Middle Ages, are known to all educated 
subjects of the Mikado; and then as for Masamune, Yoshihiro, and 
Muramasa, their names are household words in every homestead of 
the land. The two best swordsmen I have met in Japan were 
Sakikibara and Henmi. The first was a tall, rather slightly-built 
man; but though a grand swordsman, somewhat inclined to play to 
the gallery. Henmi-san, on the other hand, was a most unobtrusive 
individual, standing about five feet one, and quite the most graceful 
man that I have ever seen; but though Sakakibara had a greater 
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following among the general public of Tokyo, there is little doubt 
Henmi was the better swordsman of the two. I have seen him, 
while fencing with a first-class swordsman, stop all of a sudden, 
drop his shinai, and then invite the other to attack him. But try 
as this other might, he could seldom get a cut into him, for where 
Henmi was the fraction of a second before the spot would be 
vacant. 

The Japanese have always been very fond of giving names to 
their swords, such names being usually derived from some circum- 
stance connected with their career. The ‘‘ Grass-mowing sword,” 
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for instance, was so called because when a brushwood fire threatened 
to destroy his army Yamato Také mowed down the intervening 
brushwood with it, and so stopped the flames and saved his troops. 
The “ Higékiri” and ‘‘ Hizamaru”’ were two famous swords belong- 
ing to the Minamoto family, and owe their names to the fact that 
when they were tested on a couple of criminals sentenced to 
decapitation, one cut through the higé or beard of the victim, after 
severing the head from the body, while the second cut through the 
hiza or knee of the other luckless wretch as he sat or squatted to 
receive his death blow. 
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THE RAINBOW TROUT 
BY W. B. BOULTON 


IT is now nearly twenty years since the first attempt was made to 
introduce the rainbow trout into British waters. This very 
attractive member of the salmo family had already been the object 
of much interest in the United States, where American fish breeders, 
official and other, had for some years been trying to extend his 
limited range beyond the streams of some four hundred and fifty 
miles of the Pacific coast, which appear to comprise his natural 
habitat. With this object he had been regularly planted in the 
streams of the Eastern States from 1878 onwards. It was in 1885, 
during the Fisheries Exhibition in London, that the United States 
Commissioners of Fisheries, who had conducted these experiments 
in America, made presents of the eyed ova of the rainbow to certain 
fish-breeders on this side of the Atlantic, and so introduced the fish 
into Great Britain. In that year some thousands of the eggs 
arrived in good condition at Sir James Gibson Maitland’s hatcheries 
at Howietoun, and a smaller consignment at Delaford Park, the 
establishment of the National Fish Culture Association, a body 
since dissolved. Three years later, young fish resulting from these 
ova were for sale at several fish-breeding establishments about the 
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country, and since then there have been continuous dealings on a 
commercial scale between breeders of rainbow trout and owners of 
fishings. 

Salmo irideus has thus a history of at least sixteen years in this 
country, and it seems, therefore, that the time has arrived to look 
into his record, and to produce, perhaps, something in the nature 
of a dossier which may be useful to his friends and his critics alike. 

The superb appearance of the rainbow, his capacity for rapid 
growth, and his great sporting qualities, all render the extension of 
the range of this fine fish desirable, and the interest he has excited 
among fishermen has certainly not been diminished by the mystery 
which surrounded, and indeed continues to surround, his origin and 
his habits. It seems to be still uncertain whether he is a migratory 
fish, though the fishermen of the west contended with vehemence 
that the irideus was but the immature young of another fish alto- 
gether—the steelhead salmon of the Pacific, a true migrant. This 
theory, however, is quite discredited, though much remains uncer- 
tain about the rainbow’s natural history and habits. 

In view of a lack of fixed opinion among the American natura- 
lists who have examined the fish in his natural surroundings, it 
seems hopeless at present to come to any definite conclusion as to 
the rainbow’s origin. Authorities like Mr. Jordan and Mr. Ever- 
man, for example, writing so late as 1902, have no definite opinion 
upon the matter. Mr. Jordan places irideus among a large family, 
which he calls the Rainbow Series, having a general resemblance to 
each other, but with many and important points of difference, but 
all of which are found in the streams of the Pacific Slope. Of this 
family he says: “‘ The present classification can be regarded as 
provisional only, as in some part of their range these series are 
inextricably mixed,” the rainbow ‘‘ resembles in many parti- 
culars the Cut-throat Trout Series’’ on the one hand, and the 
migratory steelhead (Gardnerii) on the other. The rainbow shares 
with these species the habit of spring or early summer spawning, and 
if unacceptable as a migrant, he has certainly in most waters a 
pronounced habit of shifting his quarters after that process. 
Mr. Jordan is of opinion, that, with others of the Pacific Slope 
trout, he has an Asiatic origin, a theory which seems plausible at 
least, from the fact that similar species are found in the rivers of 
Kamskatcha, Manchuria, and Japan. Sir James Maitland, too, has 
expressed an opinion which is quite in harmony with that of 
Mr. Jordan. He suggests that the existence of several imperfectly 
specialised forms of trout and charr in those western waters points to 
a relatively recent distribution from the north southwards, and that 
the rainbow family is still in a plastic state. It is certain that even 
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in his natural home in the brooks of the Californian coast ranges 
the rainbow is subject to large local variations both in habit and 
appearance and in his capacity for growth. In California, in the 
majority of the streams he affects, the rainbow reaches an average 
weight of about three pounds; in a smaller number of favoured 
streams he grows to five or six; while in others he reaches a bare 
half-pound. In some land-locked waters in the same district he has 
so changed with his environment as to be popularly regarded as a 
distinct species. When we add that in New Zealand he has so 
adapted himself to his surroundings as to grow quickly to very large 
weights, and to be in the way of displacing the brown trout 


THE LAKE AT LYONS, KILDARE—A TYPICAL RAINBOW-TROUT LAKE FED BY 
SPRINGS AND SURFACE WATER AND WITHOUT EXIT 


(Photographed by permission of Lord Cloncurry) 


previously introduced in those waters, it is obvious that Sir James 
Maitland’s description of his tribe as being in a plastic state is a 
very happy one. It is clear, too, that there were great possibilities 
for such a fish in the variety of streams to be found in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Up to the advent of the rainbow in 1885 experience with foreign 
fishes in England had not been very encouraging. The black bass, 
for example, had not answered expectations, and there were already 
doubts about the suitability of a near relation of the rainbow, the 
American brook trout, or fontinalis, which have since been amply 
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justified by his behaviour in British waters. The rainbow never- 
theless was received with enthusiasm, and from the early ’nineties 
until the present he has been the object of great care both by breeders 
and by those anxious to induce him to adapt himself to their waters. 
The hope that this handsome and game fish might be added to the 
rather scanty list of the British Salmonid@ led to the stocking of 
streams of very different characteristics in many parts of the country ; 
the belief too that the rainbow would thrive in still water induced 
many owners of ponds and lakes where trout had never been seen to 
experiment for the first time with the rainbow. By a comparison 
of the experience cf those gentlemen who have thus dealt with him 
in stream and pond, it is now possible, as the writer believes, to 
arrive at a more or less accurate estimate of his value. 

With the very best will in the world to come to an opposite 
conclusion, it is to be feared that the rainbow must at last be 
abandoned as a trout suitable for British streams. There is a con- 
tinuous record during nine years of his reluctance to establish himself 
in running water, and the list of streams from which he has dis- 
appeared is a tolerably comprehensive one. This includes the Wyre, 
Hull, Coquet, Nidd, Lunn, and Dove; the Windrush, Kennet, 
Thames, and Lea; the Test, Itchen, Taw, and Torridge. All these 
streams have been planted at various times with rainbow, and with 
the same result. Yearling or two-year-old fish will remain near the 
place where they are liberated until they are old enough to spawn; 
there will be some attempt at that operation, after which they will 
disappear, though sterile fish may haunt the place for a year longer. 
If the fish are mature when turned in their disappearance will but be 
the earlier. On the famous Houghton Club water at Stockbridge, 
on the Test, a number of large rainbow were liberated in April of 
189g. Just two months later an trideus of one foot six inches in 
length was taken near Romsey, which must have travelled some ten 
or twelve miles down stream at least. Nothing has been seen of the 
others in the Houghton water since the summer they were turned in. 
In 1900 the Piscatorial Society placed 150 large two-year-olds in the 
Kennet at Newbury. Two were caught with the fly a day later and 
returned, but the fish have not been seen since. In 1901 Major Terry 
and Mr. Corrie placed a number of large two-year-old rainbows in the 
Thames near Weybridge and at Reading. A few days later two were 
taken at Sonning and a little below Reading respectively, but rainbows 
have not again shown themselves in the Thames. In many other 
rivers they have not been seen since they were emptied out of the 
carriers. This was the case in the Windrush, the Coquet, the Taw, 
and Torridge. In others again they have remained for periods which 
seem to depend upon the age at which they are planted. The writer 
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has watched them grow from fry to pound fish in the little Dun at 
Hungerford, and has noted their disappearance in the third year, a 
disappearance followed by the usual report ofa capture lower down, 
in the Kennet. He has seen the same thing in the Lea above 
Hatfield, and similar instances could probably be multiplied in- 
definitely by inquiry. A quite typical case of the behaviour of 
rainbow in English streams may perhaps be quoted in conclusion. 
In the winter of 1896-7 Mr. Capel Cure placed 500 yearling fish in 
the little Worfe, a short stream which joins the Severn below 
Bridgnorth. In the following summer they rose freely and were 
often caught and returned. In 1898 rainbow of half a pound were 
caught at Stableford, two and a half miles below, by Mr. Cecil 
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Corbett, who owns a fishing there. Since then no rainbow have 
been seen in the river until last year, 1903, when a two-year-old was 
taken at Stableford. There is a remote chance that this fish may 
have been a descendant of Mr. Capel Cure’s original stock, but it is 
much more likely that it has escaped from some pond communi- 
cating with the upper waters of the river. 

Thus the accumulated experience of British experiments with 
rainbow in running water seems to point to absolute failure, and 
authorities like Mr. Valentine Corrie of the Chilland fishery on the 
Itchen, who, as having had much to do with the hatching, rearing, 
and planting of irideus from the first, is a very competent judge, have 
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at last abandoned the rainbow as a fish suitable for English streams. 
It is worthy of note also that the experience of American fish 
culturists has been very similar. Mr. Cheney, an American naturalist 
much interested in the subject, thus writes of his experiments: ‘I 
planted them and they disappeared, and friends planted them and 
they disappeared, and it was generally supposed that they found 
their way to the sea and never returned. They have been con- 
sistently planted in the streams of the Eastern States, but although 
there have been some reports of a few of the fish remaining in the 
deeper reaches of the lower waters, and in lakes through which the 
streams pass, the experiments have been quite unsuccessful, and 
their invariable tendency, as in England, is to work down stream 
and disappear.” 

It remains, nevertheless, to record that in one small stream in 
England the fish, as if to emphasize their inconstant qualities, seem 
to have reversed their usual habits in strange waters, and to have 
shown a disposition to adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
Some years ago rainbow trout were placed in the Meon, a little 
stream in South Hants containing indigenous trout, and there they 
have since remained. They spawn freely on natural redds, and the 
fry grow to maturity. Instead of disappearing down stream, the 
fish, like the indigenous trout, show a preference for the upper 
waters of theriver. In the Meon they display their usual superiority 
to the common trout in the same surroundings, they are freer risers, 
and thrive better on the same food supply. Thus the indigenous 
trout reach an average of 8 oz., while the rainbow grow to just 
double that weight. The future of these fish in the Meon will be of 
interest to many fishermen and naturalists; but the writer believes 
that the owner of the water does not rely altogether upon a natural 
increase of his stock, but at intervals sets free a few hundreds of 
two-year-old rainbow in the river. 

The rainbow’s record in properly fenced ponds is much better, 
and it seems possible to hope that, with proper care in the selection 
of water, including the all-important question of food supply, he may 
yet become an interesting if exotic addition to the fish of such waters 
in this country. That he will live and thrive in most unpromising 
surroundings is certain. He has been kept for months in an eighty- 
gallon tank of stagnant water in a greenhouse with a plebeian carp 
and has grown and thriven. Rainbows have lived in a tank at the 
Zoological Gardens for years, where a rather pathetic effort at 
spawning may be witnessed each spring. No place seems too mean 
for irtdeus provided there is a natural food supply and that he is not 
overcrowded ; though he bears close quarters better than other trout. 
The writer knows a mere puddle of a clay pond surrounded by oak 
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trees in Sussex, in which some half-dozen yearlings were placed five 
years ago. In summer the pond, which is fed by surface water 
only, shrinks to the most scanty of proportions. Yet five of the 
original stock are still to be seen and have attained a goodly growth 
of some 3 lb. each. There is good weed in the pond, but its bottom 
is full of mud and decayed oak leaves ; and yet the fish are apparently 
in fine condition, though in summer their back fins are often out of 
water. Such instances of rainbow doing well in the most adverse 
circumstances are common throughout the country, and have been 
frequentiy recorded in the sporting papers. 

In ponds, then, and such waters as havea natural food supply and 
can be securely fenced, the rainbow appears to be a success. He has 
the great merit of being the least cannibalistic of trout, as appears 
quite convincingly from Mr. Moreton Frewen’s experience with him 
at the Inver fishery in Galway. Here, upon emptying a small pond, 
numbers of very small fry which had come down from another pond 
through the screen were found in the company of several hundred 
large yearlings. In another, 600 two-year-olds were found dwelling 
together in amity with yearlings of less than half their size. Another 
of his merits is that the rainbow grows much faster than ordinary 
brown or leven trout in the same surroundings, and rises more freely 
at the fly. The ideal water for the rainbow is one where there is a 
small feeder entering the pond over shallows and such an outflow as 
can be screened with absolute security. The shallow is desirable, 
apart from all considerations of an increase of stock, as a means of 
inducing the fish to shed their spawn. The security of the fencing 
is fundamental to the success of rainbow in ponds, where the 
slightest encouragement will infallibly lead to the fish indulging in 
his propensity for wandering. Thus Mr. Grey, of Brimpton in Berk- 
shire, discovered that nearly two thousand yearlings passed through 
a rat-hole in the bank of one of his ponds during a single night. 

The most valuable experience with rainbow in ponds known 
to the writer is that of Mr. Richard Ramsden, who was one of the 
first to experiment with the fish, and had them under observation 
at Chadwick Manor in Warwickshire for nearly ten years. This 
so far is a rare experience in this country, and Mr. Ramsden’s notes, 
which he has kindly placed at the disposal of the writer, have 
thus a peculiar value. In February of 1890 Mr. Ramsden placed 
100 rainbow yearlings with 300 leven and 200 fario in a pond of 
two-thirds of an acre in extent, shallow on the whole, but with a 
few square yards of a depth of some six feet. The pond maintained 
a fairly equable temperature, was supplied by a small spring, had 
a sluice for emptying, and a thoroughly fenced storm outlet. In 
1891 he caught with the fly rainbow up to 12} oz., the largest leven 
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taken reaching only goz. In the following year the rainbows 
caught had attained 1 lb. 5} 0z., the levens 1 lb. 2 oz., and the fario 
8oz. only. This proportion of increase was maintained during the 
nine years Mr. Ramsden remained at Chadwick. He found that 
excessive heat in summer and cold in winter were fatal to a certain 
proportion of all the species, which died impartially of white fungus 
in the summer and of want of aeration under ice in very cold 
weather like the winter of 1895. Further experience suggested the 
advisability of emptying the pond every third year and of re-stocking 
with fish of the same age. Mr. Ramsden is of opinion that the fish 
attain their maximum growth of about 2 1b. 2 oz. in that period, 
and that such as had not been caught became shy and would not 
rise at the fly. Under this treatment all the trout did well, and 
Mr. Ramsden always accounted for a large proportion of the fish 
turned in. Rainbow invariably headed the others in growth, and in 
one year yearling fish placed in the water in March had grown to 
a pound weight in October. Mr. Ramsden sums up his experience 
by saying that the rainbow is quite as hardy as leven or fario, grows 
faster than either, rises more freely, plays better, and is the prettier 
fish. He is of opinion that in such shallow waters as his the fish 
should be provided with shelter, such as large drainpipes, and that 
thick and fast growing weed in which the fish are apt to get 
entangled and killed should be kept down. He also notes inci- 
dentally that even in absolutely secure water like his own, fontinalis 
disappear completely in the third year after being turned in. 

Lord Cloncurry’s experience with rainbow at Lyons, in co. 
Kildare, is also of great interest. Some seven years since a 
quantity of ova were hatched in a “ floating box,”’ and about 1,200 
fry which resulted were turned into the lake in Lyons Park in June. 
The water is large, covering forty-three acres, and at that time 
contained other fish; but it is accurately fenced, is fed by springs 
and surface water only, and the storm water is under perfect control 
by screens and sluices. In the second spring following, that is 
twenty-one months after the fry were liberated, the lake was 
emptied. Eighteen rainbow trout were then found, no fish 
weighing less than four pounds, and two females scaling five and a 
quarter pounds each. This is perhaps the quickest growth of 
rainbow in Great Britain yet recorded, apart from hand-fed fish. 
A year later Lord Cloncurry decided to devote the water entirely to 
rainbow. The lake was completely drained and its bottom allowed 
to lie fallow and open to the sun for a whole summer. Beds of 
gravel, too, enclosed in crescent-shaped structures of masonry 
without mortar, were disposed at intervals about the bottom with the 
hope of inducing the fish to spawn. By June of 1902 the lake had 
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refilled, and in that month was stocked with 16,000 rainbow fry 
without fish life of any other sort. It is now full of fish, and is 
probably the finest rainbow water in these islands. There is a close 
growth of bottom weed which provides a plentiful food supply, 
chiefly snail, as well as vast numbers of a large olive dun. The 
trout are doing amazingly well, though none have been caught 
equalling the weights of the eighteen which had the forty-three 
acres to themselves. 

It would seem, then, that the experience of those who have dealt 
with the rainbow on this side of the Atlantic points generally to the 
same conclusion, that the fish is of uncertain habits and can only 
be profitably adopted in waters where he can be watched and kept 
under strict control. Thus it is found that the date of the 
spawning season varies very considerably according to locality. In 
certain northern waters this arrives as early as December, which 
has led to a hope, at present unfulfilled, that the rainbow might be 
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classed with the common trout. In the south of England, on the 
other hand, the fish commonly spawn as late as May, but hand 
feeding may hasten the process by two or three months. The great 
mystery of the rainbow’s propensity to wander down stream and to 
disappear in the sea remains unexplained. That he should seek 
the salt water is not surprising. It is well established that in many 
British streams the common trout visit regularly the brackish 
waters of the estuaries, and return much improved in condition, 
while in New Zealand the habit has become so confirmed in certain 
waters as to convert the common trout into a migrant. But there 
seems no instance known of the rainbow retracing his way to the 
fresh water, and his disappearance in the sea seems to point to 
some instinct connected with a development which is at present 
incomplete. In any case the moral for the fish breeder is to keep 
him only in water where his propensity to wander may be prevented, 
and fortunately he suffers nothing from such discipline. 
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A YEAR OF WOMEN’S GOLF 
BY MRS. R. BOYS 


WHEN it is possible to point to progress the task of recording the 
events of a golfing year is a pleasant one, and this season’s diary 
shows no retrograde step. 

When golf first appeared in the ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ world, the man 
golfer prated scoffingly of its ever becoming a woman's game. But 
now we have changed all that. The standard of play attained to 
by women has placed them beyond the lash of the golfing critic. 
Indeed it is generally acknowledged that a “‘ scratch woman” and a 
man with a handicap of four are equal in strength over links of 
three miles length, though not on longer links where holes run to 
450 yards. On such a course a man of four can still give a third 
when on the top of his game to a woman playing from scratch. Of 
course it is equally absurd to go to the other extreme and declare 
that women may some day be ona par with scratch men. Obviously, 
from want of physical strength, they can never attain to the same 
length off the tee or through the green, and it is improbable that 
their long game will develop further than now attained. But in the 
short game, their approach play and putting can be, and frequently 
are, on an equality with, if not superior to, that of the average man. 
One can only generalise in making such statements; there are 
always exceptions which give the lie to all theoretical arguments. 

One of the disappointments of this season has been the absence 
of Miss Rhona Adair from all the important competitions. Miss 
Adair gave up golf for several months after the Troon Championship, 
it being apparent then that she was thoroughly overstrained. It was, 
however, hoped that a long rest would be sufficient, and that the 
Championship of 1905 would see her entirely restored to health, and 
able to play her usual perfect game. But though practically well, 
Miss Adair was dissuaded from attending the big events of this season, 
and doubtless the severe mental and physical strain would have 
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been inadvisable. A Championship without Miss Adair unquestion- 
ably lacks some of its interest, but a new feature was forthcoming to 
make up for the disappointment caused by her absence. It was 
rumoured early in the year that the Championship would be given 
an international interest by the invasion of American golfers. The 
rumour at first gained no credence, until Miss Dod returned from 
the States and announced with the voice of authority that several 
American golfers intended competing in our Open Championship. 
With their laurels in danger, our British players were given 
a fresh stimulus, and doubtless with a view of testing their skill 
against a large field, 
Ranelagh drew the élite 
of the golfing world 
from Ireland, Scotland, 
and the North of Eng- 
land, the entry reach- 
ing the phenomenal 
total of 250. From Ire- 
land came Mrs. Hezlet 
and her two daughters, 
Miss May and Miss F. 
Hezlet; while Scotland 
sent of its best, Miss 
Glover; and the North 
of England was repre- 
sented by Miss E. C. 
Nevile. But neither the 
Scottish nor English 
player achieved glory. 
That fell to Miss May 
Hezlet “in full measure 
running over.” Her 
sojourn in England was MISS B, THOMPSON (CHAMPION 1905) PUTTING 
a series of golfing tri- 
umphs. At the Barnehurst meeting on the day before Ranelagh, 
against a field of strong opponents, Miss May Hezlet secured 
the scratch prize, and also the prize for the best aggregate of two 
drives. Miss Hezlet’s drives measured (carry and run) an average 
of 171 yards, Miss Glover’s aggregate being only half a yard 
less. On both days of the Ranelagh meeting, Miss Hezlet returned 
the lowest scratch score—8o on the first and 76 on the second day. 
From Ranelagh she went north to Lytham and St. Anne's; and 
again meeting with deserved success, she returned to Ireland laden 
with silver trophies. 
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What wonder, then, that the finger of prophecy during the 
succeeding weeks was pointed persistently towards Miss May 
Hezlet as the undoubted Irish Champion and the probable Open 
Champion for 1905. The first part of this prognostication was 
speedily verified, as in the beginning of May the Irish Champion- 
ship took place at Portsalon, and Miss M. Hezlet again secured the 
gold medal. From this championship Miss Rhona Adair and Miss 
Walker Leigh were the most noticeable absentees. The semi- 
finalists were the three Miss Hezlets and Miss Murray. Miss M. 
Hezlet easily defeated Miss Murray, but Miss V.and Miss F. Hezlet 
had a keen struggle, the latter eventually winning. In the final 
between Miss May Hezlet and her youngest sister, who is only 
seventeen, some excellent golf was played, the elder only winning 
on the seventeenth green. 

When writing of the important events of the year, county golf 
must not be forgotten. The season has been a most successful one, 
and the four divisions have evolved the following winners: for the 
south-east, Middlesex after a tie with Sussex; for the south-west, 
Gloucestershire; for the Midlands, Worcestershire; and for the 
north, Yorkshire. Special mention must be made of Sussex, which 
from being quite one of the minor counties, developed during the 
season by careful pilotage under the command of a most energetic 
and capable captain, Miss Starkie Bence, into one of the strongest 
counties in the south-eastern division, and only lost the tie with 
Middlesex for the position of divisional winner by one point. 

Ignorant people have declared that the duties of a golf captain 
are neither so arduous nor so important as those of the captain of a 
hockey team. The success attained by Sussex proves how erroneous 
is this theory. The duties of a county captain are multitudinous. 
First, she has in many instances to discover her team, as frequently 
a county possesses players of exceptional merit who, like the modest 
violet, have been hidden in some unknown corner. These a county 
captain brings forward and places with discretion in her team. 
Another important point is the arrangement of the team in order of 
merit. She may be so fortunate as to captain a team of players of 
equal merit, and if so, much tact is required to prevent ‘‘ A” being 
offended by ‘‘B” taking precedence of her. Care must also be 
exercised to prevent ‘‘A’”’ guessing the reason of ‘* B’s”’ exaltation. 
No wise captain would dream of letting “‘A”’ know that she thinks 
**B” is less nervous in a difficult match, or is not so prone to lose 
heart, or possesses a calmer temperament. It is a captain who 
studies all the varied attributes of her team who steers them to 
victory, and the duties of such a captain are unceasing and often 
most thankless. 
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By the third week in May the eyes of all golfing ladies were turned 
towards Cromer, where, on May 28th, 137 competitors intended 
doing battle for the Open Blue Ribbon. 

Never has the title ‘‘ Open” been of such significance as this 
year, for by its generous decree nine American ladies were able to 
enter and compete for our national trophy. The most prominent 
of these United States representatives were Miss Bishop, the 
present American Champion, and Miss Griscom, the ex-Champion of 
1899 and 1900. The others were Miss Adams, Miss E. Lockwood, 
Miss E. Burnett, Miss M. and Miss H. Curtis, Mrs. Battle, and 
Mrs. J. Martin. These nine ardent and most capable golfers were 
to be seen on the links some ten days prior to the Championship 
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assiduously practising. They had come to emulate if possible the 
feat of their countryman, Mr. Travis, who last year carried away 
across the ‘‘ Herring Pond” our Amateur Challenge Cup. They 
were delightfully modest over their prospect of success, frankly 
allowing that their chance of “lifting ” the Cup was but a “slim” 
one. ‘‘ We are out of practice,’ Miss Bishop said, sadly, ‘‘ and 
cannot even show you our best; but you must remember in our 
defence that we play little serious golf after the fall.” Then with 
a gleam of American humour she added, drily, ‘‘ But I reckon we 
are all triers.” 

With true national grit they sportingly challenged a team of 
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British players, a challenge which was gladly accepted. With the 
fear engendered by the prospect of meeting an unknown quantity 
our team was drawn from the best material. Each member had 
been a medallist in either the Open, Scottish, or Irish Championships. 
Miss Dod, playing at the top, suffered defeat at the hands of the 
American Champion, but the match had to go to the nineteenth 
green before Miss Bishop won. None of the other Americans was 
successful: Miss M. Hezlet and Miss M. Graham defeated Miss 
M. Curtis and Miss M. Adams; Miss E. C. Nevile, playing a re- 
markably strong game, gave Miss H. Curtis no opportunities. 
Miss F. Hezlet was too good for Miss Lockwood, and Miss Glover 
and Miss Dorothy Campbell helped to increase Britain’s total by 
defeating Miss Griscom and Mrs. Martin. The Americans wore no 
national emblems, but it was reported that each player came on the 
first tee humming the same tune. No one appeared to recognise 
the air, but it was assumed that it had some national significance. 

With regard to their play. Miss Bishop, the Champion, 
obviously holds her position by merit. She is a very long player 
with a full swing and with considerable follow through. Her 
drives are immense, and her iron play equally strong. The eighteenth 
hole at Cromer, which is played from a high hill down on to a green 
in the hollow in front of the club-house, a distance of 230 yards, 
Miss Bishop drove with a cleek. She is seldom in difficulties, owing 
to the straightness of her shots and her practical common sense in 
attempting no hazards which she doubts her ability to make. 

Miss Griscom, who was one of the first American women to 
take up golf, is remarkably steady both off the tee and through the 
green, but rarely competes in score competitions—and did not do so 
at Cromer—as she has an objection to score play. She has wisely 
devoted much time to attaining proficiency with her iron clubs, and 
the result justifies the labour, as this ex-champion is celebrated for 
her uniformly accurate approach play and putting. 

Of the Misses Curtis, Miss Margaret was preceded by the repu- 
tation of being a ‘“‘a phenomenal driver,” and this she has fully 
corroborated. She was runner-up to Miss Griscom in the Cham- 
pionship of 1899, and each year her golf has gained in brilliancy and 
power. 

Miss Lockwood is also very steady, and in both the Medal 
competitions at Sheringham and Cromer returned good scores. 

But, alas for the hopes of Miss Griscom, Miss Lockwood, and 
Mrs. Bettle! The second heat of the Championship, which was played 
off on Monday afternoon, saw them all three defeated. Miss Lock- 
wood fell before Miss Steel (Huddersfield), who is an extremely 
strong member of the Yorkshire county team. Miss Griscom, after 
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a determined fight which lasted to the eighteenth green, was defeated 
by Mrs. G. Hunter, the captain of the Middlesex County Club, 
who is reputed to be the most tenacious of match players; while 
Mrs. Bettle, who is not so fine a player as either Miss Lockwood or 
Miss Griscom, succumbed more easily to Miss N. Evans (Woolton). 

But in speaking of the Americans we have advanced too far 
and have not mentioned the preliminary stages of the great golfing 
carnival, the matches between teams of English, Irish, and Scottish 
players. Last year at Troon Scotland proved triumphant, a 
victory the uncharitable accounted for by the victors being on their 
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native heath, and, in consequence, having more material from which 
to select. But at Cromer, Scotland piaying over strange lands 
again achieved victory and accomplished the difficult task by superior 
merit, though both matches were only won by the narrow margin 
of one point. The new rule which decrees that the sole qualification 
for an international player must be birth in the country represented 
has been productive of several surprises and much disappointment. 
Mrs. Hezlet, who has hitherto always played for Ireland, could not 
continue to do soas she is by birth an Englishwoman. Mrs. Willock, 
one of England’s strong representatives, had to stand aside as she 
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was born in Scotland; while Miss Lloyd Roberts, who had been 
selected to play for England, was discovered at the last moment to 
be of the nationality her name portends—Welsh. 

In the Medal competition, organised by the Sheringham Club 
on the Saturday before the Championship, the unexpected happened. 
The best scratch score, 88, was returned by Miss Morant, a member 
of the Devonshire county team; Miss M. Hezlet, Miss E. C. Nevile, 
and Miss D. Campbell being all 93. 

The preliminary score competition on the day before the actual 
Championship began saw Miss Dorothy Campbell, Bronze Medallist 
of 1904, in the van, with an excellent score of 82, which represented 
practically faultless golf. Miss F. Hezlet and Miss Glover tied for 
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second place with 86. On playing off this tie Miss F. Hezlet won 
with an 84, Miss Glover taking 2 more. 

The first two heats of the Championship consisted, as someone 
sarcastically remarked, “‘in weeding out the players who had no 
qualifications to be there”; but though this was practically true, 
several were beaten who were most qualified to compete. Among 
these were the three Americans already mentioned— Miss Lockwood, 
Miss Griscom, and Mrs. Bettle. 

Of the 137 entrants—a record entry—only eighteen played in 
the first heat, the others passing into the second heat, thus leaving 
sixty-four competitors in the tournament at the end of the first day. 
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In addition to the three Americans, the only other important com- 
petitors who were defeated on the first day were Miss V. Hezlet, 
who fell before Miss M. Graham, the Scottish Champion; Miss K. 
Moeller, Mrs. Stanley Stubbs, the Hon. Lois Yarde Buller, and 
Miss E. L. Kennedy. Wednesday, the second day of the tourna- 
ment, was a day of startling surprises. Miss May Hezlet’s defeat 
by Miss Stuart of the same club (Portrush) came as a severe shock. 
Miss Stuart played a brilliant game, allowing the Irish Champion, 
who was rather wild in her direction, no opportunities for recovery. 
In the morning the two Misses Curtis (U.S.A.) met, and the elder, 
as she has always done on previous occasions, defeated the younger. 
Another American also fell—Miss Burnet, of Misquamant—before 
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Miss Issette Pearson, the Hon. Sec. of the Ladies’ Golf Union. 
The same afternoon saw the defeat of the Champion, Miss L. Dod. 
But that did not cause so much consternation as Miss M. Hezlet’s 
fall, as Miss Dod was known to be playing weakly with her wooden 
clubs, and under these conditions there was no hope of her going 
far. And yet another favourite fell in Miss Glover, who was beaten 
by Miss Titterton (Musselburgh), a Bronze Medallist of 1897. 
Miss E. C. Nevile and Miss Dorothy Campbell, two medallists of 
previous Championships, had a keen match, but the Scottish player 
proved the stronger. 

By the end of the second day’s play sixteen remained, including 
two Americans, Miss M. Adams and Miss M. Curtis. The British 
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players were Miss D. Evans, Mrs. F. W. Brown, Mrs. Willock, 
Mrs. Boys, Miss E. Steel, Miss Bertha Thompson, Miss Titterton, Miss 
D. Campbell, Miss Lloyd Roberts (who had defeated the American 
Champion, Miss Bishop, on the eighteenth green), Miss I’. Hezlet, Miss 
Stuart, Miss Maitland, Miss Fennette Smith, and Miss M. Graham. 
Truly the mortality among the favourites had been great. The 
strongest players in the remaining sixteen were thought to be 
Miss Dorothy Campbell, Miss M. Graham, Miss F. Hezlet, and 
Miss B. Thompson ; but Thursday evening saw only two of the four 
successful, Miss F. Hezlet and Miss M. Graham having succumbed. 

In the last eight there was only one American, Miss Adams, 
Miss M. Curtis being beaten by Miss B. Thompson, though not 
until the match had been taken to the nineteenth green. Later in 
the same day, however, Miss Adams fell before Mrs. F. Brown. 

The semi-finals on the last day were between Mrs. F. Brown 
and Miss Thompson, and Miss Dorothy Campbell and Miss Stuart. 
The latter match again illustrated the beautiful uncertainty of golf, 
as Miss Dorothy Campbell, the favourite, was beaten with startling 
ease. Miss Campbell was not playing well, while Miss Stuart’s golf 
was faultless. Mrs. Brown’s defeat by Miss B. Thompson was more 
or less anticipated. 

The final drew a most orderly “ gallery” of about one thousand 
spectators, and they were rewarded by “ exhibition ” golf for the first 
nine holes, both players going out in 39. Coming home the golf 
deteriorated, and Miss Thompson, gradually drawing ahead, won by 
3 up and 2 to play. Miss B. Thompson’s win is a most popular 
one. She has played in several Championships, but has never pre- 
viously reached the semi-final. Miss Thompson has an extremely 
pretty, graceful, and yet most effective, style. A full swing with a 
. good follow through enables her to get away long balls, and her iron 
play and putting are equally excellent. 

There are several lessons to be learnt from this year’s 
Championship. First in importance is the obvious folly of holding 
sO many events in the week prior to the Championship. The 
strain of the international matches is a most severe one, and on 
the top of these there were the Open Medal competition at Sher- 
ringham and a similar event at Cromer. The international 
matches are delightful and no one could wish to abandon them, 
but all preliminary score competitions should be avoided. They 
only exhaust the strength of the competitors. 

Another lesson to be deducted is the undesirability of allowing 
players to compete in the Championship who rejoice in long handi- 
caps. At the meeting which was held at Cromer to decide on the 
links for the Championship of 1906, some stringent remarks were 
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made on the necessity for passing some rule which would reduce 
the numbers entering for the Championship. It was suggested 
that competitors should be limited to those who had _ handicaps 
of six and under in their own clubs; but in opposition to this 
it was pointed out that handicaps in clubs could not always be 
accepted as the hall-mark of a. player’s form, as frequently a 
player with a handicap of scratch in a small club, where the other 
members are poor performers, is really only on a par with a 
player in a large club with a handicap of ten. Another speaker 
rather wittily suggested that the entrance fee for the Champion- 
ship should be regulated by the handicaps—thus a scratch 
player would pay nothing, a player with a handicap of one, 
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one shilling, and so on. The lady who made this suggestion 
added, amid much laughter, that judging by this year’s entry 
the Ladies’ Golf Union would find this scheme of some pecuniary 
benefit. But surely the simplest way out of the difficulty is to 
allow all those who are conscious of their limitations—and indeed 
there are many such righteous ones—to have the privilege of 
playing on the Championship links after the competitors have 
started and the entrée of the club-house. That concession would 
remove the greater number of -the superfluous ones, who have 
hitherto only entered for “‘the fun of the thing” or to obtain 
the privileges just mentioned. 
NO, CXX. VOL. xx1.—/July 1905 F 
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But it should be remembered that it was not the number of 
matches which had to be played in the Championship which was 
directly responsible for the jaded condition of- our best players. 
That was practically accomplished before the Championship com- 
menced—several being tired out by the strain of what they had 
gone through during the previous week. 

Miss M. Hezlet, who during the spring had been on the top 
of her game with indeed no rival, had, however, evidently over- 
played before she arrived at Cromer, as from the first her game 
was not up to her standard. 

The Championship alone is a severe strain on any woman’s 
physique. Two matches a day entail between eight and nine miles 
walking, and in addition to the play there is the mental wear and 
tear of a keen match, it being no unusual thing for a match to be 
carried to the eighteenth or even nineteenth and twentieth greens. 
The white, drawn faces of the competitors when they reach the 
eighteenth green in a hard-fought match are a sufficient indication 
of their mental and physical exhaustion. The Champion, Miss Bertha 
Thompson, in the fifth and sixth heats took her match with 
Miss M. Curtis (U.S.A.) tothe nineteenth green, and her match with 
Miss Steel to the twentieth green. Miss Thompson is famed for 
always having the stiffest matches in the Championships; in fact, 
when she is out and a match is noticed from a distance going 
to the nineteenth green for settlement, the onlookers listlessly turn 
their heads away with the remark, ‘‘ Oh, it’s only Miss Thompson.” 
This want of interest when Miss Thompson ties with her opponents 
on the last green is solely due to her extraordinary knack of pulling 
off a win after a tie. ‘‘ Oh, Bertha will win now! ” her friends joyfully 
exclaim on these occasions, and their confidence is rarely, if ever, 
misplaced. 

The Americans avoid the severe strain of a long tournament by 
holding a qualifying score competition for which all may compete, 
but only the first thirty-two are allowed to enter for the champion- 
ship. Against this score qualifying competition it is argued that a 
really fine player may have bad luck at one hole and so ruin her 
score. But foozling at one hole does not accomplish so much 
disaster as the opposers to the qualifying competition try to make 
out. This was conclusively proved at Cromer, when Miss Glover, in 
playing off her tie with Miss F. Hezlet for the second prize in the 
Medal competition, took g to the first hole, and yet was able to 
return a card of 86, which was only four points more than Miss 
Dorothy Campbell’s winning score. 

The length of the Troon course and the length of the Cromer 
course are within 127 yards of each other, Troon being the longer. 
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The competitors were, however, very emphatic in declaring that 
Troon was infinitely more difficult and much longer than Cromer. 
Certainly at Troon last year Miss Glover’s score of 81 was con- 
sidered ‘“‘ marvellous’ and no one was able to lower her record, 
while at Cromer Miss Dorothy Campbell’s score of 82 was not 
thought more than “ excellent,” as several others, including Miss 
E. C. Nevile and Miss M. Hezlet, had been round previously in 78. 

It is said that a Championship played over a short course in- 
variably evolves a winner who is not quite in the first flight. Miss 
B. Thompson, judging by the opinion of the Championship Com- 
mittee who selected the British team to meet the American team, 
cannot be regarded as in the first seven. Yet the exclusion of Miss 
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Thompson from the British team appeared by subsequent results as 
a mistake in the judgment of the Selection Committee. 

From the outset of the tournament, Miss Thompson played a 
most consistently steady game. Possibly she was never playing as 
faultlessly as did Mrs. Brown in her match with Mrs. Durlacher, or 
Miss M. Graham when playing Miss V. Hezlet and Miss Morant, 
or Miss Glover, Miss Dorothy Campbell, and Miss Stuart in several 
of their matches; but the play of these ladies deteriorated, while 
Miss B. Thompson played as fine a game in her last match as she 
did in her first. Many will, however, agree that Miss M. Hezlet, 
Miss E. C. Nevile, Miss Glover, Miss Dorothy Campbell, Miss Dod, 
and Miss M. Graham are more “ brilliant” golfers than Miss 
Thompson when playing at the top of their form, but for the moment 
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Miss Thompson was their superior, and during that moment she 
was fortunate enough to win the much-coveted Gold Medal. 

Some regret was expressed that none of the Americans passed 
into the semi-finals. It was thought that the play of Miss Bishop, 
the American Champion, and that of Miss M. Curtis quite justified 
their being medallists. It is a sad reflection that it was rumoured 
the Americans were disappointed in our standard of play. We, 
on the other hand, willingly admit their standard is considerably 
higher than we were given to expect. Indeed their long game could 
not be finer. It is only in their approaching and putting that 
they show any weakness. As one of them pithily remarked, ‘I 
say, you English make us look like 30 cents when we get near 
the green.”” Then she added with cheerful optimism, ‘‘ Ah! but 
we're young yet.” 

What the result will be after they have concentrated their 
attention on their approach play, and putting—as they announced 
their intention of doing—is alarming to contemplate. Probably a 
repetition of Mr. Travis’s exploit of last year. 

Not only as golfers did these ladies win golden opinions, but 
from all sides one heard the same tale: ‘‘ They are real good sorts, 
sporting to their finger-tips, and whether they win or lose they are 
equally cheerful.” The bond of close fellowship between the two 
nationalities could not have been more cordial, and Americans and 
British parted with unfeigned regret and with many promises of 
future meetings. 

The last dramatic little scene which took place at the termina- 
tion of the final is a fitting example of the delightful spirit of 
cordiality which prevailed at Cromer. When Miss Thompson won 
she was surrounded by the applauding spectators, and at one time 
seemed in danger of being overwhelmed by friendly congratulations 
from English, Irish, Scottish, and Americans. Finally, in their 
exuberant delight, two well-known Scottish players picked the 
English Gold Medallist up and carried her on their shoulders for 
some yards, in spite of her laughing protests. Then, as she reached 
the ground, an American seized her hand and exclaimed heartily : 
“Let me give you a shake from Amurrika !” 
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LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PER YEAR 


BY ALEX W. PERRY 


PEopLE who are fairly well off make it a kind of daily gospel to get 
more, and men who are absolutely rich slave like blackmen in their 
endeavours to become more wealthy. But are either of them really 
happy, free from worry, and unknown to a doctor in his professional 
capacity? I think not. The searcher after wealth is never in a 
happy state of mind, and his brain acting on his body makes him 
irritable and imaginative. If people would only be satisfied with 
moderate incomes and live an active country life, and indulge in its 
sporting pleasures (and by “‘sporting ” I do not mean horse-racing), 
there would be far more happiness in the world and much less poverty 
amongst the really deserving poor. 

Now, I am a bachelor of thirty-eight years of age, and possess a 
net private income of £156 per annum. My relatives call me 
selfish because I will not marry, and because some years ago I with- 
drew all my capital from a city business in which I took an active 
part, and out of which I was drawing something like £500 per 
annum. I do not dislike business or work, but, as most men know 
to their cost, a city life is not conducive to good health, and, to put it 
quite plainly, I much prefer an active outdoor life of pleasurable 
sport to commercial worry. ‘‘So does everyone else!” you will 
naturally mentally remark, ‘‘ but you can’t do it on £3 per week.” I 
do ‘‘ do it”’ on sixty shillings per week, and I guarantee that I get 
more golf, cricket, lawn tennis, beagle and otter hunting and fishing 
than many of you who possess an income of a thousand pounds per 
annum, 
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If you only manage your expense account upon some well- 
worked-out basis, it is surprising how far £156 can be made to go 
even when spread over twelve months. Then, again, I am to-day 
in perfect health, happy, contented, and without a single worry; 
whereas, when I was in the city, what with its everlasting whisky- 
and-soda, its big dinners, and its general high-pressure brain work, | 
was never free for a single day from taking some kind of medicine or 
other. 

Now, I suppose you are anxious to see my balance-sheet. Before 
producing it, however, let me write one or two explanatory notes. 
My present home is situated in a little seaside town noted for its golf 
links and its fishing, and is within convenient distance of the kennels 
of both the otter and beagle packs. In every seaside town, be it large 
or small, there are more boarding houses thanare really required for 
the accommodation demanded. Some of these places are very good, 
and some very bad. It is only with the good ones we need to deal, 
and the house I am at present living in often during the season sits 
down as many as one hundred people to meals. So, you see, my 
home is not a small one. If you only stay a week or so in these 
places the proprietors make you pay fairly high for your accommo- 
dation ; but if you fix up some arrangement with them to spend, as 
I do, ten months out of the year at their establishment, they will take 
you at an inclusive charge of 25s. per week—and by “ inclusive” I 
mean you are found in food, lights, rooms, and attendance. 

The price I have named seems at a first glance somewhat absurd, 
but just reason it out and see what it means to the proprietor of the 
establishment, who is only really busy for the two summer months 
of the general holiday season. In my present home there are nine 
of us who are all-the-year-round residents, and our total payment 
amounts to £11 5s. per week. In addition to this the proprietor 
reaps a rich harvest from week-end golfers who come to our 
“place,” as they know they are sure to get a match with one of us 
residents, and they also assure themselves of some society for the 
evening. 

Then, again, you may think that the class of food we receive 
must be very poor and badly cooked. Nothing of the kind; and, 
gentle reader, 1 do not want to brag, but if you are an ordinary 
British householder, I guarantee that I live better and have greater 
variety of food than you do in your castle. Here is a sample day :— 

For Breakfast.—Fish, bacon and eggs, ham, tea, coffee, preserves, 
and toast. 

Lunch.—A hot joint or a stew, cold meats, vegetables, pastry, 
biscuit and cheese. 

Tea.—Tea, bread and butter, and cake. 
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Dinner.—Soup or fish, joints or poultry, sweets, cheese, bis- 
cuits, etc. 

Now, that is not a bad menu, is it? And all for twenty-five 
shillings per week! Mind you, we are not stinted in our food, we 
can eat just as much or just as little as we please. There is nothing 
swagger about the food, but, to use an Essexism, ‘“‘ It’s good plain 
English grub.”” Now, my honest householder and city man, with 
all your thousand pounds per annum, do you live much better than 
I do? 

My “home” is not a specially low-priced one, nor is it unique. 
There are hundreds upon hundreds of similar establishments dotted 
around our coast-line. One word of warning, however: if you ever 
make up your mind to follow my example, be sure you do not select 
any of the smaller fry of boarding-houses, for they nearly all do you 
very badly. 

Now, here is my balance-sheet covering a year’s expenses. You 
will notice I have only charged ten months against the board- 
residence item. The odd two months I spend away from my 
‘ home,” visiting friends and relations. As I have to do some little 
entertaining in return, I have, you will see, placed a lump sum to 
cover that expense. 


By Board-Residence, 44 weeks at 25s. per week ES 0 oO 
,, Entertaining friends, etc. - - - - 10 0 O 
Golf club subscription - - - 
,, - - - - 6 
», lennis ,, ss - - - - - o10 6 
,», Golf expenses (averaged over the year) - 20 0 O 
,, I doz. beer per week at 2s. 6d. - - - 610 Oo 
., I bottle whisky ,, at 3s. 6d. - - 
3 suits of clothes per year - - 
.» Washing bill, 6s. per month - - + 332 © 
,, Beagle and otter hounds subscription - 
,, Railway fares, tips, and presents - - - 6 0 0 


Total expenditure - - - £126 17 


By Income per annum - - 156 0 
» Expenditure - - - 12617 


By Balance - - 29 3 «0 


It will be perfectly clear to you from the above figures that after 
paying my living and enjoyment expenses I have left over a sum 
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above ten shillings per week to pay for any extras I may require. I 
think there is only one item in my list that needs any explanation— 
the £20 charged for golf expenses. As amatter of fact, last year my 
golf expenses came to only £13 5s., but as I want to give a general 
average I have taken in the previous year’s total. The money was spent 
in golf balls, a club or two, and the other general items so necessary 
to a golfer. 

As you see, I have stinted myself in nothing. I live well, dress 
well, have heaps of friends, and live an outdoor life in pure air. 
Could a man with ten thousand a year do more? Ofcourse he 
could not, and in addition he would have all the worries attendant 
on wealth. 

I know a small certain income spells happiness, whereas a large 
one means anxiety and worry, and consequently bad health. There- 
fore I say, if you want to be really happy, take this advice and 
follow my lead, and get away from the big town into the country. 
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RHINOCEROS-SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR 


BY MRS. S. L. HINDE 


Ir is almost invariably the keenest desire of sportsmen to hunt and 
shoot dangerous animals, not because they are more difficult to kill, 
but because anything short of straight shooting lays the odds on 
brute strength and cunning against human wits. Curiously enough, 
certain of the antelopes become dangerous when wounded—bush- 
buck frequently charge, and charge home—and among all “ harm- 
less’ animals there have been individual cases where the hunted 
becomes the hunter, and from the unexpectedness of the attack turns 
the tables upon him. All African natives are greatly afraid of zebra, 
and believe the bite to be fatal. If a zebra is down, and almost at 
his last gasp, a native will only approach him with the greatest 
caution; and though zebra meat is a coveted delicacy (no true 
Mahomedan may eat meat unless it has been orthodoxly killed, 7.e. 
the throat must be cut whilst the animal is living) he will rather see 
the zebra die, and forego his feast, than run the remotest risk of a 
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bite. This is the greatest mortification of the flesh, and could only 
be caused by genuine fear, as the native lives more for his meals than 
the veriest gourmand. 

The number of women in the wild parts of Africa is fortunately 
not great, and the few who are there are compelled, if they wish to 
be anything but a burden to themselves and others, very materially 
to alter their previous methods of living. It is impossible for them 
to continue the kind of life they have been accustomed to, and only 
those who can readjust their ideas and habits have any chance of 
comfort. Ifa woman is able to take to sport (hunting and gollect- 
ing), she keeps herself sound and interested. In an uncivilised land 
it is essential to have an occupation of this sort, for it means exer- 
cise, fresh air, employment, and skill, and the taste expands with 
the practice. To make a really good shot after a careful stalk, and 
see your beast fall dead without ever knowing he has been hit; to 
hunt a beast who knows you are after him, and to outwit and kill 
him in spite of his cunning—these are a sportsman’s delights, and 
surely they are natural and wholesome. 

In June 1903 I took out a game licence with the object of 
shooting a rhinoceros, though it was noé until the following March 
that I succeeded in doing so. Sportsmen are not agreed on the 
subject of the dangerous character of rhino—some maintain that 
they are merely stupid ; but if a deficient animal charges and digs his 
horn through an individual, or even only kneels on one, it is just as 
painful and disastrous as if he were quite intelligent. Rhino, even 
in places where they have not been hunted, will attack people who 
are walking along quietly, and the persistence with which they hunt 
and charge certainly looks as if they meant to do damage. 

In a map recently made of parts of British East Africa, certain 
areas were specially marked ‘‘ dangerous” entirely on account of 
the rhino inhabiting them ; but whether their habits are the result of 
stupidity or of malice prepense is still a vexed question. In either 
case I was exceedingly anxious to shoot one. Their appearance is 
really against them, and, above all, they are difficult to kill. It 
seemed at first as if I should never even get a shot. In places 
where we had habitually seen them, they had either vanished or we 
sighted them in the distance and they made off before we could 
catch them up. On one occasion we pitched our camp near what 
we believed to be rhino ground. The place in which we expected 
to find them was a flat expanse, running along by a fairly large river, 
and dotted with a few trees. We rode for an hour and a half but 
saw nothing, and were at last reluctantly obliged to turn. Coming 
back, my husband put some of the men into the long grass on the 
edge of the river, thinking I might in this way get a shot at antelope, 
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as so late in the day it was certain a number of beasts would be 
sleeping in the reeds, and the men walking along would drive them 
out. Suddenly the front man, walking parallel with us, and just 
distinguishable in the grass, halted, and as he did so we saw, not five 
yards away, the horns of two rhino. It was useless to fire at horns, 
or even at the place where we knew the bodies belonging to them 
must be, as even a blade of grass will turn a small-bore bullet. We 
therefore tried to drive the beasts into the open. They were, how- 
ever, much too cunning, and after showing themselves for a moment 
at the edge of the reeds they broke back, and we could see from our 
ponies that they were trotting along in the direction we had come 


RHINOCEROS SHOT BY THE AUTHOR 


from. As they did not reappear at the end of the patch of grass, we 
supposed they thought themselves safe and were lying down again in 
cover. My sais, who had climbed into a tree to command a larger 
range, began gesticulating violently, so I hoisted myself up beside 
him, and he pointed out the horns of the two beasts again appearing 
above the grass, this time at a distance of about ninety yards. From 
higher ground it was just worth taking a shot at them, though from 
a branch about six inches wide, which swayed up and down ina most 
discomposing manner, the rhino were in distinctly less danger than 
I was. In spite of these difficulties the shot must have been fairly 
accurate, as the rhino, with snorts and stamps, hurriedly departed ; 
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but though we gave chase and found their trail we could not get up 
with them. 

The second chance occurred when we were travelling over 
certain parts of the country we had not previously journeyed in. 
We had pitched our camp on the Tana river, a particularly beauti- 
ful spot, though at this and in many other places the river’s beauty 
is essentially un-African. It is very wide, with a slow, strong 
current, and huge trees with luxuriant undergrowth fringe its banks 
and hang into and over the water. These reaches of the river are 
singularly peaceful-looking, and but for the treacherous snags which 


CARAVAN CROSSING THE THIKA RIVER 


dot the water, and the chattering of the monkeys in the boughs, one 
might almost imagine oneself beside the Thames. Our lunch table 
was laid under the trees at the edge of the river, and it seemed 
curiously at variance with the loveliness of the surroundings that we 
were obliged to tie up the dogs in case a crocodile should snap one 
of them up. The Tana swarms with crocodiles, and to see two or 
three dozen of these brutes of all sizes lying on a sand-spit is a 
common sight. They lie absolutely immovable, looking like logs 
washed up by the tide; but the slightest rustle will startle them into 
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activity, and they silently sink into the water and out of sight, only 
an occasional ripple on the smooth surface of the river betraying 
their watchful presence. All human creatures, of whatever race, 
combine in their loathing of crocodiles, and it is almost a matter of 
etiquette to fire at one on sight. 

Crocodiles formed the topic of conversation, and my husband 
was saying how in the Congo they were frequently shot in trees. 
The rest of the party received this statement with a distinct show 
of incredulity, when one of the boys called out, ‘“‘A crocodile, a 
crocodile!’ And there, a visible illustration of the habit, was one 
lying on the branch of a tree projecting over the water on the 


THE AUTHOR AND HER FIRST CROCODILE 


opposite bank of the river. My Mannlicher was in my hand before 
the boy had finished speaking, and sitting on the edge of the bank 
I fired. Crocodiles are easy enough to hit and to kill, but they are 
very difficult to bag, as wherever they are hit they seem able to 
wriggle, and they wriggle themselves into deep water and are carried 
away by the current. I was, however, successful with mine—he 
opened his mouth very wide and shut it with a snap several times, 
and then wriggled off the tree, fortunately towards the bank and 
into a shallow. The men crossed the river at a ford a few hundred 
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yards lower down, and dragged my victim back with them. He was 
stone dead when they found him; but even so, and though they 
knew this, they could hardly be induced to touch the brute. 
Though I had previously hit many crocodiles, this was the first one 
I had bagged. 

We were actually on our way back, and only two days from 
the station, when the long-deferred opportunity came. It was a 
very hot day, and the men who had been sent out early in the 
morning to look for rhino had probably merely gone out of sight of 
the camp and lain down under the nearest tree until they thought 
it was time to return, when they announced there were no rhino 
for miles in any direction. I was so disappointed that at two 
o'clock my husband suggested we should ride out and look for 
ourselves. As we wanted meat, I dismounted to shoot a harte- 
beeste, of which ugly animals there was a large herd a few hundred 
yards off. I took my Mannlicher and began walking slowly towards 
the herd; my husband, the ponies, and the men walking in the other 
direction. I was about two hundred yards from the herd, and was 
just going to sit down and fire, when I saw a rhino standing about 
three hundred yards off and just on the other side of the hartebeeste. 
I sat down and unloaded my Mannlicher, reloading it with solid 
bullets:z. My husband, seeing that something was happening, came 
towards me, but as he did so the rhino galloped off. I jumped on 
my pony and we gave chase as hard as we could. The hartebeeste 
fled in all directions, and in a dip in the ground we lost sight of the 
rhino. 

A moment later we saw he had just crossed a nullah and 
was trotting slowly up the other side. This was excellent. We 
made for the nullah, reaching it just as our quarry arrived on the 
skyline, about a hundred yards off. I tumbled off my pony and was 
almost pulling the trigger, when a flock of rhino-birds accompany- 
ing the beast flew up off his back and gave the alarm; he did not 
hesitate a second, but made off again as hard as he could go, and 
as long as we could see him he was still moving. After so much 
bad luck this seemed almost like an interdict of Fate, and as it was 
getting late we were obliged to start back for camp. We were just 
remounting when my sais pointed excitedly up the nullah and said, 
**Another rhino.”” There, sure enough, was another, standing 
about three hundred yards off, and brilliantly red, after a mud bath 
he had evidently—as could be seen from the way the earth had 
been laid bare—just been taking. The nullah was sparsely dotted 
with trees and shrubs, and we crept along under cover of these till 
we were within about forty yards of our unsuspecting quarry, who 
continued to stand quite still, greatly enjoying the sunbath with 
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which he was concluding his toilet arrangements. I sat down on 
an ant-hill and fired before my husband or the other guns had 
covered the beast, and he fell right over with all his legs in the air. 
As rhino are often knocked down without being killed, and if one 
approaches them they get up and charge, I was not allowed to cross 
the nullah. Though we were pretty certain that this one was dead, 


A CATCH IN THE TANA RIVER 


one of the party crossed over to make sure, while my husband 
covered the animal from our side of the bank. This was, as it 
happened, an unnecessary precaution, as he was stone dead, the 
bullet having entered far back and having gone right through him, 
tearing every vital part as it went. On approaching the beast our 
friend called sharply to his man, who was too far ahead of him. As 
he called two more rhino got up out of the small stream where they 
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had evidently been lying, not five yards from my bag, and trotted 
up the bank. We did not see them for a moment, and I had then 
to take my rifle from my gun-bearer, so had not time to fire before 
they were over the rise and gone, removing the opportunity of the 
rather unusual bag of a right and left in rhinos. 

The rhino-tail soup and rhino brains we had for dinner that 
night were, we all agreed, the best we had ever eaten. 

Perhaps the size of Africa is its most continuously amazing 
feature: everything in and of the country is on an abnormally large 
scale. Extra large animals are shot on extra large plains; the 
rivers are extra large, and so are the fish in them. The accom- 
panying photograph of an extra large fish speaks for itself. It 
would be laying oneself open to the charge of a proportionate 
disregard for truth to mention its weight, and I will only add that 
it was caught in the Tana river by a nigger policeman, with a bent 
pin and a piece of string—the bait was a worm. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


Mr. JOHN COLLIER’s striking picture in the Royal Academy of four 
Bridge-players, one of whom is obviously denouncing another as a 
cheat, has—if we except the rejected ‘‘ Lycidas’’—been the most 
talked-of exhibit of the year. As both accused and accuser are 
ladies, the situation depicted does not lack piquancy. It is easy 
to see that the player sitting down has committed no ordinary pecca- 
dillo to induce the lady standing up to look such withering scorn at 
her. It is obviously a case of downright cheating. The one lady 
has risen from her seat with the intention of leaving the table one 
‘may suppose, while from the frown upon the other’s brow it is clear 
that wingéd words have accompanied the incident. The latter has 
the look of a guilty creature caught in the toils—vindictive and 
angry, but palpably found out. The men, it should be observed, are 
taking no part in the dispute. 

The expressions on the faces of the players, the muse-en-scéne 
and atmosphere in this realisation of the dramatic moment in the 
making of a card scandal, are all admirably conceived, and will 
appeal to every Bridge-player. But, at the same time, he will ask 
himself whether, if a lady were caught cheating, events would take 
quite this course? There are no doubt many impulsive damsels who 
would make a considerable to-do if they suddenly realised that they 
were being ‘‘done”’ of their pin-money at Bridge by unfair means, 
‘but to the majority of well-bred people there is something unutter- 
ably disagreeable about a dispute at the card-table. - It is more likely, 
therefore, that the female sharper would go unpunished at the time 
of her detection, and that the innocent players would compare notes 
next day and jointly resolve to cut her in future. 

It is, to say the least of it, very doubtful whether such a scene 
has ever had its counterpart in real life. Although there are many 
ways in which it is easy to take an unfair advantage of one’s adver- 
saries at Bridge, it is not a game which lends itself to downright and 
deliberate cheating. An unscrupulous player possessed of sleight- 
‘of-hand could no doubt contrive to give himself a sound no-trumper 
every time he had the deal; and there is also the simple expedient 
‘which any dishonest person may practise of looking over his 
opponents’ cards. But apart from these two tricks of the sharper, 
each of which, if habitually indulged in, must inevitably be detected, 
‘it is hardly possible to conceive a method of cheating at Bridge 
without the aid of a confederate. A partner ready and willing to 
assist, might, of course, if previously coached, help one to defraud 
opponents by means of a secret code of signals; but it must be 
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remembered that we do not always play with the same partner. It 
is part of the game to cut afresh at the end of every rubber, and this 
is a great safeguard against any confederacy of the kind. 

It is not pretended that it is absolutely impossible to cheat at 
Bridge. It is notorious that some players do not play so fair a game 
as others. Consciously or unconsciously they are in the habit of 
giving indications which it is difficult for even a scrupulously honour- 
able partner to ignore, and this is a sufficiently serious matter to 
make one careful with whom one plays. But it is a different thing 
from deliberate cheating. This must consist either in “ faking ” the 
cards and having a secret code of signals with one’s partner, or in 
looking over the other hands, with or without the aid of some 
mechanical contrivance—such as a mirror behind one of the seats. 
The first of these malpractices has always been confined to the profes- 
sional sharper; the second is hardly practicable in polite society ; 
and of the third it can only be said that it would confer a much 
smaller advantage upon the cheat at Bridge than at almost any 
other game of cards. 

And as a matter of fact Bridge has been enviously free from any 
disagreeable episodes of this kind. A couple of years ago there were 
some vague stories of a Bridge scandal in high life with which 
various names were from time to time associated, but it is believed 
without a shadow of foundation. At all events the scandal, if it 
existed, never came to a head. No action was ever brought in the 
law courts by any of the persons who were supposed to be implicated 
to clear their characters, and all of them are still to the fore, 
associating freely with the other members of their own set. 

While an immense amount of Bridge has been played in the 
London clubs during the last ten years, no authenticated case of 
cheating has ever come within the writer’s knowledge, and he would 
be likely to hear of anything of the kind. So far as he knows such 
an accusation has never been brought by one player against another 
at any of them; and really this speaks a good deal for the purity of 
the game, for it must not be forgotten that we have had card 
scandals in connection with other games in the past. 

Of the more recent of these it would be impossible to speak 
without hurting the feelings of living people, while there are others 
which occurred at a more remote period and have become historical. 
“Cavendish,” in writing of club whist in the “‘ sixties,” makes no secret 
of the fact that there were many players whose practices were 
looked upon with small favour by their fellow members. Taking 
an occasional glance over an opponent’s hand is an offence which he 
does not scruple to attribute to some of the men with whom he 
played. These, he tells us, were facetiously called “ triple-dummy ” 
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players, whence it would appear that this little failing was perfectly 
well known and openly discussed ; but let us hope he wronged them. 

Whist, like Bridge, could never have been an easy game to 
cheat at, and so the scandals connected with it were fortunately 
few and far between. In spite of its long popularity its history was 
only sullied by one or two cases in the clubs in which a charge of 
cheating was openly made and brought home to the delinquent. 
So far we have escaped anything of the kind at Bridge. 

* * 

The following hand, the play of which is extremely simple, is 
nevertheless interesting, as illustrating a leading principle of Bridge 
play, viz., to make sure of the game, if possible, before taking any 
risk by finessing. In actual play the dealer—probably from inatten- 
tion to the score—threw away the slam by omitting to lead the king of 
hearts at trick four, as afterwards he did not dare to finesse for fear 
of the diamond suit. B, of course, did not discard diamonds so 
freely, his partner’s heart-suit not being established. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, 6. 
Z deals, and declares no trumps. 
Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
Diamonds ... Diamonds _... 
Clubs Kvero843.2 Clubs ... AKG 


TRICK 1. 


Tricks: AB, o; Tricks: A B,o: Y 2. 
TRICK 4. | TRICK 5. 
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Tricks: AB,o; Y Z,4. | Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 5. 
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Tricks: A B,o; YZ, 3. 
TRICK 6. 
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Tricks: AB,o; YZ,6, 
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TRICK 8. TRICK 9. 


Tricks: AB,o; YZ,7. | Tricks: AB,o; Y Z,8. | Tricks: AB,o; Y Z,9. 


TRICK Io, TRICK II. TRICK 12. 


Tucks: A B,o; YZ, 10. | Tricks: AB,o; YZ, 11. | Tricks: AB,o; YZ, 12. 


TRICK 13. 


Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 13. 


Thus Y Z win the grand slam. 


Remarks :— 
Trick 4.—Z leads out his winning heart so as to make sure of game before 
taking the finesse in spades. 
Tricks 5 and 6.—B shows strength in diamonds, the dangerous suit for Z. 
Trick 9.—Z, having won the game, can take the finesse in spades. If it is 
successful he will probably win the grand slam. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


PoLo: PAsT AND PRESENT. By T. F. Dale. London: George 
Newnes, Ltd. 1905. 

A new book about polo must necessarily contain a great deal 
that has appeared in older books, and the history of the game, 
with some of the earliest pictures that portray it, was dealt with at 
length, for instance, in the Badminton Library volume on “ Polo,” 
which Mr. Dale himself brought up to date only a few months ago. 
That work contains, amongst other things, for instance, the illustra- 
tion of ‘* Polo in Persia: Siawusch playing before Afrasiab,” which 
is reproduced in the book under notice. However, the game could 
not be omitted from ‘‘ The Country Life Library of Sport,” and no 
man with the capacity for writing knows more about it than Mr. Dale, 
whose passage over well-trodden ground was of course unavoidable. 
Certain names loom large in the history of English polo, and here 
of necessity they figure again; but there is at the same time a 
considerable amount of new matter in the book, which we may 
without hesitation pronounce to be an excellent one. Happily 
for its chance of success, polo is a sport which appeals to the well- 
to-do, and a volume by such a competent hand is not likely to be 
neglected by anyone whose library of sporting books is intended to 
be complete. 

Mr. Dale asserts that polo is not an expensive game. On 
another page he remarks that ‘‘ there is one rule which every player 
who wishes to be really well mounted ’—and all players surely wish 
this ?>—‘‘ must make, and that is to buy a suitable pony whenever 
he has the chance.” We forget what price the late Lord Kensington 
and some other enthusiasts who wished to be really well mounted 
paid for some of their ponies, but £500 has not seldom been ex- 
ceeded, and whether polo be expensive depends entirely upon one’s 
idea of expense. The author, however, would protest that he was 
not thinking of these exceptional cases when he deprecated the 
notion that polo costs a great deal of money. To be well-horsed a 
man wants luck—and judgment. Thus, Mr. Dale quotes the case of 
a pony who cost B £25. B played it, also hunted it, and sold it to 
C for £50; C sold it to D for £65, E paid £150 for it, and passed it 
on in turn for £300. B,C, and D had evidently a cheap animal. 
Mr. Dale thinks that four ponies are as many as a man wants; but 
this again is largely a question of luck. If all goes well with them 
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the four will be enough; but ponies, like the rest of their race, have a 
way of going wrong, usually at the most inconvenient times. 

The standard of play has enormously improved of late, indeed 
the average player at Hurlingham or Ranelagh would have seemed 
a wonder some dozen years ago, and much may be learned— 
sufficient practice being of course understood—from the hints 
and instructions here given. The necessary seat is well described. 
‘*In order for the rider to be at his ease, he should sit well down in 
the saddle, without hanging on by his hands or gripping with his 
knees, which should grip only when occasion demands. By always 
gripping with the knees the rider is made to assume a cramped 
position on horseback. On the contrary the seat should be main- 
tained by balance, and not by grip.”” To accomplish this the novice 
is advised to practise without stirrups, and also without reins. In 
this latter essay, of course, a lunging-rein is to be employed, but if 
a man makes up his mind not to use his reins we think that he will 
do better to have them in his hand. We agree with Mr. Dale that 
whips should not be used, if only because the sight and sound of one 
is likely to upset nervous horses ridden by other players. The rule, 
however, says that whips of a certain length may be used, and so 
some men will use them. 

The book is illustrated, chiefly by photographs of varying 
merit. 


THE GOLFERS’ YEAR Book, 1905. Edited by John L. Low. 
London: J. Nisbet & Co. 


This book is so well known to golfers that it cannot be neces- 
sary to say much about it. For the benefit of those who are 
interested in the game, and not acquainted with Mr. Low’s compi- 
lation, it may be remarked that it contains information on all sorts 
of matters connected with golf, including a Directory of Clubs in the 
United Kingdom, with descriptions of the various courses attached 
to each, membership, conveniences for visitors, professional and 
amateur records, and much more. In several cases the winners of 
important championships have described the matches in which they 
were successful. A short article on ‘‘ How to Keep a Golf Course 
in Good Order,” by Peter Lees, green-keeper to the Mid-Surrey 
Golf Club, is worth attentive study. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WoRKS ON ENGLISH PLAYING CARDS AND 
GAMING. Compiled by Frederic Jessel. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., London. 1905. 


Mr. Jessel explains that he has compiled this bibliography in the 
hope that it may be of some use to those who, like himself, take an 
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interest in books on gaming. It must have been an exceedingly 
tedious task, for he has not only given the title of every work on the 
subject, however slight, that he has been able to discover, but has, 
he says, read most of them. Whether enough people are interested 
in gaming to provide a circulation for such a book is a matter chiefly 
or entirely for the compiler. The name of Edmond Hoyle is attached 
to no fewer than 102 volumes or treatises, and that of Henry Jones 
(‘‘ Cavendish’) to 87—if anyone really cares to know ? 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. Edited by Caspar Whitney. 
RIDING AND DrivinGc. By E. L. Anderson and Price Collier. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1905. 


Several years ago Mr. E. L. Anderson, a wealthy American 
gentleman with the keenest enthusiasm for the saddle, lived for a 
considerable time in London and followed his bent. The present 
writer was then the editor of a weekly journal of sport, Mr. Anderson 
became a contributor, kindly invited personal investigation of his 
methods, and so it befell that from actual and frequent observation 
we can bear witness to the extraordinary skill, knowledge, and ex- 
perience which add peculiar value to this volume. Mr. Anderson 
wrote a chapter for the Badminton Library book on “ Riding and 
Polo,” a new edition of which has been issued in the course of the 
last few weeks, and is the author of other treatises on horsemanship. 
No one is better acquainted with the literature of the horse, but at 
the same time no one is more practical, more resolute to take 
nothing for granted. 

In this country we do not care much for the “high airs,” the 
haute école, of which Mr. Anderson is one of the first living masters, 
and he says less about this subject in the present volume than, 
knowing his tastes so well, we had expected to find. A good deal 
is written about ‘“suppling,” which in his opinion gives the rider a 
control over his horse that is to be gained in no other way ; there is 
a reference to the “ pirouette turn,” and to a few other matters 
which do not actually concern the ordinary horseman; nearly all 
the book, however, is devoted to what may be called everyday 
riding, and there could not be a better guide. 

When Mr. Anderson recommends a certain procedure it is 
because he has tried all sorts of methods and discovered the most 
convenient and effective. Naturally when a horse is jumping he 
deprecates the action known as ‘‘ calling a cab’’—raising an arm 
as the horse goes into the air. We are not quite certain whether 
it will be a strong consolation to indifferent horsemen to be told that 
‘‘ when a good horse trips and falls the rider is almost always in 
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fault; in the first place for letting the horse grow careless, and 
secondly for permitting the animal to go down.” How little the 
rider would give ‘‘ permission ” if he could help it! What should 
be done the reader must consult the book to find out. 

We cannot say more in praise of Mr. Price Collier than that he 
seems to be a well-chosen companion for Mr. Anderson. It is 
Mr. Collier’s conviction that ‘‘ the horse is not an intelligent animal 
as a rule.” No other creature runs away and hurts himself—as 
Donovan did when he met his death by dashing against a tree. 
“Asa rule” is the qualifying addition; but it is hard to see how 
there can be exceptions if the horse is as brainless as Mr. Collier 
protests. A fair measure of an animal’s intelligence, he says, is the 
average number of times the brain is heavier than the spinal cord ; 
and he furnishes a table. In man it is 33°00 (though when talking 
to some men one would never suspect it); in dog, 5°14; in cat, 3°75; 
in ass, 2°40; in pig, 2°30; in horse, 2°27; in ox, 2°18. Sothe horse 
has less ‘sense’ than the ass or the pig, and not half as much as 
the dog; still, there are some people who will question Mr. Collier's 
statement that the horse ‘‘ has no affectionate recognition of even 
his best friends.” Some of Mr. Collier’s hints are too elementary, as 
that “the reins should never be flopped about on the horse’s back 
in lieu of the whip.” Surely no reasonable man does this sort of 
thing? The illustrations are fairly done and serviceable. 


THE British Motor Tourist’s A.B.C. London: 30, Fetter 
Lane. 1905. 

The motorist now often takes about with him quite a little 
library of books of reference, but he will have to add this to the 
number, and perhaps it may enable him to discard some of the 
others. The object of it is to supply the want of a handbook con- 
taining information likely to be of service to tourists, such as the 
hotels, garages, repairing shops, spirit depéts in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The towns come in alphabetical order, and we are told 
the distance from London and from the chief neighbouring towns 
and villages, the industries, market days, sports, and so forth. 
Maps of the districts with the principal roads are shown, hints 
furnished as to the shipment of cars to foreign places, and much 
more which the motorist is likely to want information about is 
included. It is a most useful compilation. 


MorE CRICKET Soncs. By Norman Gale. London: Alston 
Rivers. 1905. 

Mr. Gale is the Laureate of cricket, and here are some more 

of his songs in eulogy of the game. They are full of spirit and 
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swing, and will make the reader share his enthusiasm. The one 
thing they need is a little more polish, for some of Mr. Gale’s 
rhymes are slipshod. ‘ Pandora”? and “fourer” is Cockney, 
“teachers” and “ features”? will not do at all—as we are quite 
sure the writer knows. 


THE Empire’s CRICKETERS. London: Fine Art Society. 1905. 


This is to be a notable year for cricket, and these admirable 
drawings of famous players come appropriately. ‘‘ The Empire’s 
Cricketers ’’—amateurs and professionals are included—is to be issued 
in sixteen parts, each containing four portraits, reproduced from the 
crayon drawings of Mr. Chevallier Taylor, with notes by Mr. G. W. 
Beldam. The men are represented in characteristic attitudes ; 
thus, Mr. F. S. Jackson is “‘ Finishing Off-drive”; Mr. A. O. Jones 
““On-side Push”; J. T. Hearne ‘‘ Bowling Off-break”; J. T. 
Tyldesley “‘ Finish of Cut past Third Man.” The artist is evidently 
a cricketer who knows what he wants to show and how to show it, 
and his work is remarkable for its vigour. 


A Book oF BripnGE. By “ Pontifex.” Blackie & Son. London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay. 1905. 

This is a neat little volume bound in flexible leather covers which 
tempt one to put it in one’s pocket and study it when opportunity 
arises. And it is well worth the study of any young player who 
wants to improve his own game and understand what his partner 
and opponents respectively mean by theirs. The little book, 
‘** Pontifex ’’ says, does not profess to be an exhaustive manual of 
Bridge; but nevertheless it seems to us to tell the student just 
what it is most necessary for him to know, and to tell it in a clear 
and succinct fashion. The illustrative hands, made piain by the 
printing of the diamonds and hearts in red, strike us as particularly 
well chosen. 
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AN Academy of Motoring is an institution which was bound to arise, 
and one has been started at 85, New Bond Street. Competent 
instructors are provided, and the business has been well thought 
out. Those who wish to learn can be taught on their own cars or 
on cars furnished by the directors of the Academy, and the lessons 
are given—tuition in the mechanism of motors is a feature—either 
at the garage or elsewhere as may be most convenient to the student. 
The directors, indeed, lay themselves out to do the thing thoroughly 
from every point of view. Cars and electric carriages can also be 
hired here. How desirable it is that a man should know something 
of his motor, and not trust entirely to his servants, need not be 
emphasised. 


* * * 


The firm of Mr. G. E. Lewis, the well-known Birmingham gun- 
maker, speak with special authority for a sufficiently obvious reason. 
They include practical experts. Thus Mr. E. C. Lewis has twice 
won the Championship and two gold medals of the Birmingham 
Rifle Club, the silver cup presented by the Birmingham and Pro- 


vincial Gunmakers’ Association, and other prizes. The catalogue, 
issued from 32, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, is not a mere 
price list, but a brochure, suitably illustrated, and full of serviceable 
hints. The instructions on the proper treatment of guns are very 
much to the purpose and well worth attention, as are the directions 
for self-measurement, which, if carefully followed, should enable a 
man to obtain by correspondence what suits him. It is a point of 
the establishment that all the guns and rifles made by the firm are 
shot and regulated by Mr. Lewis himself. 


* * * * * 


The King of Spain, though he had not been to England prior 
to his recent visit, had dealt with English firms, one of his pur- 
chases having been a Steam Water-Weed Cutting Launch from 
Messrs. Saunderson, of the Elstow Works, Bedford. These ingenious 
machines are sent, indeed, all over the world, having been bought 
by the Egyptian Government, the Melbourne Town Council, the 
Demerara Water Conservancy in South America, and by various 
public bodies and private persons in Russia, India, Nigeria, as well 
as at home, by the Dukes of Marlborough, Bedford, and Portland, 
and a host of other people whose waterways require treatment. 
The fact is a recommendation which must be held to speak for 
itself. 
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Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, ‘printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in 
the September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, 
Blackburn (two guineas); Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. E. F. 
Matthews, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge; Mr. A. H. Wyatt, Zomba, British Central 
Africa; Mr. P. Ive, Kingston-on-Thames; Mr. I. Y. Baldwin, Bath; 
and Miss Slacke, Barrington Hall, Harlow. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


ESSEX OTTER HOUNDS—IN DIFFICULT WATER 


Photograph by Mr. W..]. Abvey, Tonbridge 


START FOR THE HALF-MILE, R.I.E.C. SPORTS, COOPERS HILL 


Photograph by Mr. E. F. Matthews, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


AMBITION RETURNING TO WEIGH AFTER THE JUBILEE STAKES AT KEMPTON PARK 
Photograph by Mr. Lionel K. Rayner, Springfield Road, N.W. 


MEMBERS’ RACE, ASPULL HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
Photograph by Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 
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THE DOWNSHIRE PLATE, PUNCHESTOWN, I905—THE BANK AND DITCH 


Photograph by Mrs. Huzhes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


A GROUP OF BEAGLES 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhiil-on-Sea 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE OBSTACLE RACE AT THE BEDFORD MODERN SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


LION SHOT AT ZOMBA, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. Wyatt, Zomba, British Central Africa 
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WITH THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folkestone 


FIGHT AT SANTA CRUZ, TENERIFFE—THE BULL BETWEEN THE CHARGES 


Photograph by Mr. F. Douglas Everitt, Hill Court, Droitwich 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THAMES S.C. AND TAMESIS S.C. RACE FOR THE CROWN PRINCE OF PORTUGAL'S 
CUP—COMING UP TEDDINGTON REACH WITH THE WIND 


Photograph by Mr. P. Ive, Kingston-on-Thames 


A NARROW SHAVE 


Photograph by Mr. I. Y. Baldwin, Bath 
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INTERPORT CRICKET—SWATOW VU. HONG KONG “‘‘A,’’ AT SWATOW 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.JI., H.M.S. “Tamar,” Hong Kong 


MR. A. G. BARRY, AMATEUR CHAMPION, APPROACHING THE FIFTEENTH GREEN AT 
PRESTWICK IN HIS MATCH WITH MR. R. MAXWELL 


Photograph by Miss Hamilton Campbell, Westertoun, Ayy, N.B. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GOLF UNDER THE PYRAMIDS, CAIRO 
Photograph by Miss Helen Bell, Montgreenan, Kilmarnock, N.B. 


A REFUSAL—ASPULL HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES, APRIL I905 
Photograph by Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 
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ESSEX STAGHOUNDS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES—CROSSING THE ROAD 
Photograph by Miss Slacke, Barrington Hall, Harlow 


UNLOADING A LEOPARD FROM A PAD ELEPHANT 
Photograph by Mr. E. L. Pape, Ninfield, Battle, Sussex 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


> 


NEWPORT JU. ROCKCLIFF 


Photograph by Mr. J. T. Spittle, Rugby School, Rugby 


SEA-CROWS AT THEIR NESTING-PLACE ON THE ISLAND OF EGHOLM, DENMARK 


Photograph by Mr. Carl Rubow, Copenhagen 
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ESSEX OTTER HOUNDS—DRAWING UP STREAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A REFUSAL—ESSEX STAGHOUNDS’ POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Miss Slacke, Barrington Hall, Harlow 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


WITCHELL @ CO., 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Jo NOP Aus! 


for Doors and Windows—Screens—é&c., &c. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


ROGERS’ CERTICURE 


FOR HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, &c. | : 
Sprains, Swellings, OPEN WOUNDS, ‘ 


Inflammation, &c. 


Requires no rubbing. Simple. Quick. Sample | - 
eee ull directions on each box. } ° 
post free. Adopted by H. R. Rawtines 

R. WuiTE & Sons, Mineral Water 


&c., &c.—Address,** Dept., 
123, FORT RD., BERMONDSEY, LONDON’ 


BIRNAM, N.B., DUNKELD STATION. 


BIRNAM HOTEL. 


Headquarters of Automobile Club. 


Motorists specially catered for. Extensive garage, 
inspection pit, drying rooms, petrol, small accessories. 


Good Cuisine. Picturesque Location. 
Terms Moderate. 


Skilled Motor Mechanic in Telephonic Connection. 


NEW GOLF COURSE. 


QUEEN'S HOTEL, 
FARNBOROUGH, 


Has been reopened under the former 

Management, with all Up-to-date 
Requirements. 

snkt Hotel has been installed throughout with Electric Light, 

has been fitted with the most improved Sanitary Arrange- 

coats Attached is a large, airy Livery Yard; accommodation 

for Motor Cars and Bicycles, which can be recharged with 


electricity on the premises. Opposite Hotel is Queen's Parade, 
Aldershot, Military Polo Ground, and Golf Links. 


For further particulars apply to Manager. 


CLEVEDON HYDRO. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


S)TUATED in its own Grounds, which extend to the sea, and 
combining the curative advantages, home comforts, and amuse- 
ments of a Hydro. with the freedom and convenience of a Hotel. 


FULL HYDROPATHIC TREATMENT. 


Spacious Lounge. 


Passenger Lift. 
GOLF LINKS NEAR. 


. & Good centre for Excursions by Road, Rail, and Sea. 
TROUT, ALSO SEA FISHING AVAILABLE. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Secretary, Clevedon Hydro., Clevedon, Somerset. 


(THE LATEST & GREATEST ® 


THE LATEST & GREATEST © 
I BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT ! j 


CYCLING PLEASURES ENORMOUSLY INCREASED 


by riding the Bicycle which is fitted with the Latest 
Improvement. The Ideal Cycle for 1905 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, with OIL-BATH GEAR CASE. 


The Perfect Speed-Gear Cycle! Nothing else is “just as 
good.” Nothing like it for Hill-Climbing. 


“HOBART” SPEED-GEAR CYCLES 


avoid all struggling against head winds and toiling up hills 
—simply switch on your low gear. 


nd Leading Agents. 


Particulars from HOBART WORKS, COVENTRY, 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

9.6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 ,, 

» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Yop, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1 By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 10 ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, ne extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


‘The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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BRIGHT & SON, 


| Stamp Dealers Philatelic Publishers. 


NOW READY. 


Riding for Ladies} the eth “ae” Catalogue 


° . For 1905. Nearly 900 pp., and with about 
6,000 Illustrations, giving all varieties of IWater- 
With Hints on the Stable. mark, Perforation, Paper, Type, etc., for Stamps, and 
full list of Post Carps, ENVELOPES, WRAPPERS, etc 
By Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 0/8; Beck 
Sixty Eight Illustrations In response to the wishes of many of our customers, 
by A. CHANTREY CORBOULD. we have published in a separate volume ot 
650 pp., the section of the above Catalogue con- 


ReEvIEW oF Firsr Epirion.— “Sound common sense and a taining Adhesives only. This contains STAMPS 
thoroughly practical way of communicating instruction are its leading OF ALL COUNTRIES in alphabetical order 


traits."—Daily News. 
Price 1/6; or Post Free, 1/9. 


, i The above Catalogue is the only true basis for 
WHYTE -MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
Edition de Luxe. Illustrated by HucH TuHomson, both buying and selling Stamps. 


G. H. JaLtanp, Cecit ALDEN, C. E. Brock, BER- BRIGHT’S STAMP MARKET 


NARD ParTRIDGE, H. M. Brock, and others. Each fc 
volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese | FOr the Purchase and Exchange of Cottrctors’ Dupti- 


Vellum. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT sal sa 


MaxweE.t, Bart., M.P. Demy 8vo., handsomely SELECTIONS sent on APPROVAL to all parts of the Globe. 
bound, with gilt tops, hand-made, deckle-edged | WE ARE THE CHEAPEST DEALERS IN THE WEST END 


paper. Complete in 24 vols., £12 12s. 
Price List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., etc., Post Free on application, 
Interchangeable Albums, from 8d. upwards, 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, EC. | 1464, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


| 
Schools for Boys and Girls 7 - 


Bookseller and Publisher. 
in England ans Abroad. 


Catalogues of New and Second-hand Works 
sent free on application. 


Messrs. MARSHALL & FARRAR SECOND-HAND BOOKS SOUGHT FOR AND 
have intimate Rnowledge of the lead- REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ing Schools from personal inspection, 
and will be glad to send parents (free 13, Faubourg Montmartre, PARIS. 


of charge), prospectuses and all infor- JUST PUBLISHED. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


mation on hearing from parents, stating 

the age of pupil, district preferred, and OF 

fees to be paid. Go prevent having ' By PONTIFEX. 

the same prospectuses sent twice, write Printed in red and black; in soft leather cover, 
gilt edges ; 400 pages; price 5s. net. 


This little book forms a complete guide to Bridge, em- 
bracing a general description of the game; a_ working 


theory of the Declaration of No Trumps founded upon 

MARSHALL @ FARRAR analysis and detailed experiment ; hints as to the play of 
, the cards both by the dealer and his adversaries ; a state- 

.ment of the recognised leads; and a code of the newly- 


119, Victoria St., Westminster, §.W. | | revised Laws of Bridge. | 
LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, O'd Bailey, E.C, 


only to 
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An Artistic Wall Covering. 


Hall*s Distemper produces fine 
decorative and artistic effects. It appeals 
alike to the artistic and practical side of 
house decoration. It is sold ready to mix 
with walter, is cleaner, cheaper, and more 
artistic than wall paper or paint, and is 
applied with a wh tewash brush; it is 
washable, and does not fade or "change 
colour. Made in 70 colours. 

Sample, Shadecard and full age 
from SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd., 
London Office—1998,Boro’ High Street, E. 


SANITARY 
WASHABLE 


Woodwork treated with “SISCO" White Japan. 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Apprenticeships 
Vacant. 


PREMIUM 
REQUIRED. 


Apply by letter or in person for particulars to 


W.H. SCOTT ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Telephone—s47 MAYFAIR. 


ACADEMY oF MOTORING, 


85,5 NEW BOND STREET. 
HIGH-CLASS CARS FOR HIRE 


AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Panhards, De Dions, Napiers, Renaults, Darracqs, Metal- 
lurgique, Daimlers,Vinots,Gladiators,&c. from 10 to 24H.P. 
From £0 10 6 per hour (from time of leaving Garage). 
From £3 3 O half day (not exceeding 70 miles). 
From £5 5 0 per day (not exceeding 100 miles). 
Longer Periods by Arrangement. 
ELECTRIC LANDAULETS ... 
From £0 15 0 two hours, 6s. per hour after. 
From £2 10 O per day. 
From £1 5 O Dinner, Theatre, and back till 12.30. 
Longer Periods by Arrangement, 
Instruction in Driving and Mechanism on High-class Cars to 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Skilled Drivers supplied. 
Cars BouGut, SOLD, AND GARAGED. 


HERBERT WM. BAMBER, 


(late Works Manager to the Daimler Motor Co., Coventry, 
Automobile Manufacturers to H.M. THE KING), 


GIVES ADVICE on ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNING AUTOMOBILES. 


Write for References and Terms. 


Drawing Office and Consulting Rooms: 


25, Ryder Street, St. James’, London, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GazEusE, Lonpon.” Telephone: 7154 GERRARD. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A., L.L.A., A.C.P., and 
other University and Professional Examinations; 
and for Independent Study. 


Subjects: 
Latin. Italian. Geometry. istory. Psychology 
Greek. Spanish. Higher Math. —— Economics. 
French. Arithmetic. Mechanics, po Musical Comp. 
German Algebra. Engli 


glish. Book-keeping. 
The system of Instruction is thoroughly andividust rand ensures to each Student 
the closest care and attention. 
THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, 
and Royal Universities. Prizemen, Science Medallists, and Specialists. 
Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 
Burlington Correspondence College, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
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Worth Your Attention 


THE BELFAST AND LONDON 
LINEN COMPANY, Limited, 


15, Knightrider Street, London, E.C., 


BEG to draw the Special Attention of their Customers and the public 
generally to the fact that they have purchased a Manufacturer's Stock 
of Household and other Linens much under the usual Wholesale 
Prices, and the same are now offered at Exceptionally Low Prices 
to clear. The following are amongst a few of the Special Lots. 


Usual Price. Sale Price. 

300 pairs of Hemstitched Union Linen Sheets, full size be — 15/6 per pair. 10/6 
420 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, single beds ... nr me 7/6 ‘- 5/6 
290 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, full size ink ‘i .. 10/6 es 7/3 

450 dozens Irish Linen Huckaback Towels, fringed, large size ane 8/6 per doz. 5/3 
180 dozens Irish Linen Huckaback Towels, hemstitched 83/3 
750 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 2 yds. is ais _ 4/6 each. 3/3 
630 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 2} yds. isa oe ein 66 . 5/3 
275 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 3 yds... 7/3 
125 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2} yds. by 34 ‘ie. ‘es mo ss 9/3 


1,750 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Lawn Handkerchiefs, 
and plain hemmed __... 4/6 per doz. 2/9 


1,840 dozens Gentlemen’s Fine Irish 
stitched and plain hemmed... 5/6 3/3 


640 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Linen Handimechioks ivi ws 6/6 3/9 
780 dozens Gentlemen’s Fine Irish Linen Handkerchiefs __... |. oS 6/9 


All Goods Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
*“ The Belfast and London Linen Company, Limited,” and crossed. 
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THE ELLIMAN R.E.P, (RUBBING EASES PAIN) HAND BOOK. 


256 Pages Illustrated. 
yg Cloth Board Govers. 


A Knowledge of its Contents causes the EMiman ) Four Ways of obtaining the Eiman R.E.P, Book. 
R E.P. Book tv be kept upon the table for ready reterencein| 1, Order at the Railway Bookstalis, Is, net. 
Massage treatment, affections arising from taking cold, rheu-| 2. Order of your Chemist, 1s. net. 
matism, sprains, common ailments, first aid in accidents, hygiene} 3. Order of Elliman, Sons and Co, Sleugh, Eng., 1s. post free 
of the athlete, &c. (256 pags illustrated), to all parts of the world (Foreign Stamps accepted). 

“It isan excellent example of conciseand able writing, some 300! 4, Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside 
sibjects being dealt with,and the book is full of diagrams, and re- of the back of cartons containing 
cipes, and sound information, aud of a handy size.” Stage (Loudon), 1s 13d., 25 9d., Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO.. Slough, ENGLAND. 


HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. Th E ‘7 A B k FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
193 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. 00 Highly commended by Experts. 


220,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


T 


j i j i A KNOWLEDGE OF CONTENTS causes the Elliman First 
he Elliman First Aid Book. Aid Book (E.F.A.), animals treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference in 
cases of accidents to and ailments of HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS; such as Leg Troubles Rheumatism, Common Cold, 
Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of Birds. May be 
obtained price 1/- post free to all parts of the world (Foreign stamps acceyted). Or upon terms to be found upon a label 
affixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 3/6 sizes, ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


THE HAIR 


NOTHING EQUALS 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, Nourishes it. ‘Prevents Scurf 
and Dandriff, and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Hair. 

Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sizes—3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Of 
Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLAND, 67, Hatton 

Garden, London. 


Engineering and 
Motor Car Building. 


ACANCY for Young Gentleman as Pupil 
in well-equipped works—building Cars 
throughout, Petrol Engines, &c. Pre- 

mium £250. Thoroughly good training under 
direct supervision of principals.— Address, 


J. & P. HILL, Engineers, Bernard Road, Park, 
Sheffield. 


F. E. INDER, 


Builder. Contractor. 


and 


Sanitary Engineer. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AND 
REPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 


86, Adys Road, East Dulwich, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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A voyage to Jamaica offers 
exceptional attractions to Tourists 
and those seeking health. The 
island possesses great natural 
beauty and many historical relics, 
and its warm, healthy climate is 
recommended by the medical 
faculty for invalids. Polo-playing, 
yachting, golf, tennis, riding, and 
driving are all specially provided 
for. Excellent shooting and 
fishing. 

The large modern hotels, 
“ CONSTANT SPRING” and 
“MyrTLE Bank,” provide splendid 
accommodation at reasonable 
rates. 

These hotels, specially built for 
tropical comfort, lighted through. 
out with electricity, are replete 
with every modern improvement 

The fine new steamers of the 
ImpeRIAL Direct West InpDIA 
Mait Service sail fortnightly 
from Bristol to Kingston (Ja.). 
Magnificent accommodation for 
first and second class passengers 
at moderate fares. Sea passage 
about twelve days. 

Special First-class Return 
Tickets issued until September at 
20 guineas. Including Hotel ac- 
commodation until return of 
steamer—five to eight days— 
25 guineas. 


Lloyd’s Register of = STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 


Yachts for 1905. 


Containing particulars and Distinguishing Flags of the 
Yachts of the World; an Alphabetical List of Yacht es i. _ Prices and 
Owners, with their Addresses; also a List of the del Particulars on 
principal Yacht and Sailing Clubs, with the Names of Sea! ik = TTT ee application. 
their Officers, and Illustrations in Colours of their fa’ | ees 
Flags, etc., etc. Testimonials, 
Terms of Subscription £1 1s. per Cory. ; 
THE SECRETARY, —_ 


71, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Write for Illustrated Folder. 


Jamaica 


“THE NEW 
RIVIERA.” 


ELDER, 
DEMPSTER & Co. 


6, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. Estas. 60 YEARS. 


|| (RON BUILDINGS 
re U RN E at Lowest Cost. 
= Wrought Iron or Steel Work of any description. 


Pints. 
ESTIMATES FREE. CATALOGUES ON 


On List of Government Contractors. 


WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & co., Bourne. TELEPHONE No. 339 PUTNEY. 
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letters received from cus- 
tomers testifying to the 
superb qualities of the 
Francis,” we have 
selected a few for pertodi- 


cal publ ication. 


without doubt the finest 


the whole era of cycles, writes : 
“T cannot speak too highly 


machine. It is in my 
opinion the best I have 
ridden, and my experience 
of cycling goes back for 
nearly thirty years.” 


VV VVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VVVV 


There is obviously One “BEST.” 


A cycle may be the best “at a price.” We do not claim to 
have reached perfection—that is impossible in anything manu- 
F factured, but we desire to point out that if you want a cycle 
thes upon which every possible care is bestowed in manufacturing 
and assembling the hundred and one component parts, and for 
which the most suitable material is employed regardless of cost, 
you should take an early opportunity of investigating the 


A leading Midland Cycle Agent writes: e a” i an Cc 1 S 
“Your machines are 
cee Ried cles that It is NOT manufactured to sell “at a price,” but is designed 
and built throughout with the sole object of supplying the 


A rider of experience extending over BEST CYCLE OBTAINABLE at ANY PRICE. 


of the excellence of the Pr ice £20 net cash. Without Gear Case, £18 15s. 
Two Speed Gear, £1 15s. extra. Three Speed Gear, £2 10s. extra. 


LEA & FRANCIS. LTD. Lower Ford St., COVENTRY. 


“Mermaid” 
BATH SALT. 


The Latest Luxury for the Toilet. 


HEALTHY ann INVIGORATING. 


After Severe Exercise nothing is so 
Refreshing as a Bath, especially if prepared 
with “MERMAID” BATH SALT. 


Sold in Packets, each sufficient for One Bath. 


Sole Proprietors: 


WESTON & WESTALL, cta. 


41, Eastcheap, 
LONDON, E.C. 


DON’T GET 
ROASTED FOR 
WANT 

OF A FIRE 
ESCAPE. 


PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE, 


Or we can call 

to take measures 

and advise best 
position. 


Heathman, 


Parson’s 
Green, 


Fulham, 


LONDON, 
S.W. 
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DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest 
ScoTcu WHISKY, 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts freished to prevent freud 

N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label, 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies, 
to the le.ding Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


ARTHUR RAYNER, 


THE Specialist 
in 


Cenants’ 
Fixtures. 


STOKE ROAD, SLOUGH, and 
SOUTHGATE, CHICHESTER. 
Please Address all Communications to SLOUGH. 


SHELTERS AND 
SUMMER HOUSES. 


INS 
YN FS 


SANATORIUMS FOR 
OUTDOOR CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION—REYOLY- 
ING OR OTHERWISE. 


= 


BUNGALOWS of 


Send for 
Illustrated Price 
List. 


Works always open for 
Inspection. 


Ghe - - 


TATLER 


Is a BIOGRAPH of 
SOCIETY and the STAGE 
at Home and Abroad. 


Is an Illustrated ‘‘ Who's Who” 
in Society and on the Stage. 


Is Brimful of Brightly-Written 
NOTES on the LIGHTER 
TOPICS of the DAY. 


GIVES a PICTORIAL 
Weekly Record of all that 
occurs of INTEREST in the 
SOCIAL and THEATRICAL and 
SPORTING WORLD. 


THE TATLER 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 


A MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


The Royal Geographical Society’s Publication, 
The Geographical Journal, isa monthly Magazine of 
Travel and Geography, and contains an average 
of 122 pages, with numerous maps and plates in 
addition, and is the most popular as well as the 
most authoritative geographical publication in the 
English language. 

The Journal is the official organ of the largest 
travelling community in the world, and is not only 
sent regularly to the Fellows of the Society, but 
has a large outside sale, and is to be found in nearly 
every Club, Mess Room, Museum, and Public 
Library throughout the world. It appeals directly 
toallinterested in Literature, Science, Education, 
Sport, Railway and Steamer Routes, Equipments 
and Impedimenta for Tourists, Travellers and Ex- 
plorers, as well assupplies of all kinds for Colonists 
and Settlers. 


CAR OR BOAT HOUSES. 
&N SS XG SN S 
= 
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MAKING 


I was born on a Maine farm. 
successes in business. 


MONEY 


I have made some gre: 
My greatest through CGo-o 
I took $1,500 (£306:2:6) capital, supplied by Farmers, 
Women, hysicians, Clerks, lergymen, etc., in Belfast, 
Maine, and in an honest, but very profitable business, 
rene and paidthem through BELFAST NATIONAL BAN K, 
$5,000 ( £1,020:8:2) in Cash dividends in the first six months, 
$25, 000 (£5,102:0:10)in Gash dividends within the next 
year, and in 18 months I ~ Shem in round numbers 
$330,000.00 (£67,346:19:2) 


As, Earned £44:11s 


This is HISTORY. Reads 
like a fair; itis 


UE. | 
people rich, They he d 
me earn the riches. Just 


His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANQ if 
Huntine ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ane better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, London. If your grooin 
treats it Paka & uses the Soap according to dir- 
eclion, the harness will always look well,”-rne reb.8,1890 


URNER. & S 
MAYMARKET. 


$330,000 in cash in 18 
Every 
holder got their share. 
That’s my way of doing 
business. You must be- 
‘Jlieve this statement is 
TRUE, for, if I werelying, 
I wouldn’t tell you_the 
place where I earned the 
money, and the BANK 
where it was paid. 

Ihave learned the great 
value of the right kind of 
co-operation, learned how 
to make money fast inan 
honest, profitable busi- 
ness from which millions 
are made every year. | 

I now have a new busi- 
ness of the same kind, 
only my field isthe world. 
It is under 
the laws of the State x 


F. HANSON, Ex Mayor 
of Belfast, Maine., U.S. A. 
Ex -Pres, B. & M. L. R. R. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines. Specially de- 
signed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


& G. ASHFORD, 
9, Ph Green, Birmingham. 


I alread 4, SOO inthe U. 8., Canada, 
uba, Mexico, Sandwich Islands, ete. 
I want a few more. The shares are going fast. You can 
invest 4s. or £100. Monthly payments, if you wish. It 
safe we will makeitgrow. Thisisno 

‘shady”’ eme. It’s legitimate ou wil 
4 treated ettaly and honestly. 30 years of 
untarnished business record behind that’ statement. Ionl 
ask you in your own interest to INVESTIGATE. You shal 
have all the Proof you want. References, Bankers, Bus. 
iness Men, Church and _ Public Officials, ete. Send your 
address on a postal card. It will | Pledge y e zou to 

It may mean your fortune. I will sen 


“A Guide to Full Pockets,” 


FREE, Don’t be ‘‘A Brother to the 
Ox.”” Stop Lift y 
oppo portunity, don’t miss it 
ing better than you have 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, 


iL, 0.8. A 


Charge Your Own Accumulators 


AT HOME 
With the BORON BATTERY. 
SURE DEATH ACCUMULATOR 
TO ALL TROUBLES. 


No Experience Required. Simply Connected by a Wire. 
80,000 Generators in Use. 500 Sold Weekly. 
EVERY CELL GUARANTEED. 

Price List and Full Particulars, 1d. Stamp. 


BORON BATTERY C@O., 
131, ST. DOMINGO ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


(RED SEAL) 
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MUSG RAVE’S Patent 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


His Majesty King Edward VII., The Prince of Wales, The Duke of 
Coburg, The Empress Frederick, The Queen of Spain, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


67, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


and The Khedive. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 


W. 


GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 
40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


240, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


Natural History. 
WATKINS DONCASTER 


Naturalists, 
36, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


keep in stock every description of Apparatus, Cabinets, Books, 
and Specimens for Collectors of 


BIR. DS’ EGGS, BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS, &c. 


Price List sent post free on application. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


f every description, for HOME AND COLONIES. 


HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS Ltd. 


WORKS, Dollman BIRMINGHAM. 
Z 


Artistic Wood Structures, with Iron, Tile, or Thatch Roofs. 
PLASTER I LINED (Tenants’ Fixtures.) Despatched on _ 


Rural Cotta es _Iilustrated Ci ati ‘logue F Tee. 


REGISTERED 


The Glory of a Man is his Strength. 


“ How to Preserve Strength 
and Retain the Powers.” 


A Valuable Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss 
of Strength, Mental Depression, Exhausted Vitality, 
and all Diseases and Weaknesses of Man ; their Cause, 
and Cure. 

This book not only contains valuable rem se on how to preserve 
strength and retain the powers to an advanced age, but points out 
the best means of restoring Poverty of Nerv e Force, Mental De- 
pression, and will especially interest those who wish to fit themselves 
for business, study, or marriage. This brief work is the only one that 
contains any sensible advice to the inexperienced, and to “all young 
and middle-aged men will not only prove instructive, but a valuable 

safeguard. 

Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps to any address, by 
CHARLES GORDON, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks. 
Copyright. Mention this magazine. 


Surgical Manufacturing Co, 
(Dept. XX), BROADHEATH RUBBER WORKS, ALTRINCHAM. 


SURGICAL and MEDICAL RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 
Specialists in TravellingRequisites for both sexes, 
BANDAGES, pee STOCKINGS, &c. 

Goods not ; 
approved of ex- 
changed. 


42-page Illustrated H¥ 
Lists Free. 


for Bazaars 


an 
Advertising 
Purposes. 


“The Housing of the Car.” 
MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSES 


AND PORTABLE BUILDINGS of Every Description. 
Minimum Prices. 
Maximum Quality. 
BUILT IN 
SECTIONS. 
Tenant’s Fixtures. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


Send for Illustrated Beicvigtivs Catalogue, including unsolicited 
Testimonials and Press Opinions, fost free. 


A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, $.W 
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HOLLAND’S 
NEW PATENT ‘A.B.’ ROYAL EJECTOR GUN. 


This is the ONLY ejector which consists 


of but two pieces and has no connecting rod 


between the lock and ejecting mechanism. 


(BEST QUALITY ONLY.) 


‘““We do not see how it is possible to further reduce the number 
of parts, or simplify the form of mechanism.” 
See Field Notice, March 3, 1894. 
“One of the best—and certainly one of the safest—Hammerless 
Actions I am acquainted with is Mr. Holland's, of 98, New Bond 
Street,who, by the way, can build and fit a gun as well as any maker 
can, and second to none.”—Sir R. PaAyNE-GALLWEY, Bart., “ Letters 


Capt. R. S. writes :—“ 1 am very pleased with the guns; and there 
was no hitch of any sort during the season.” 

E. C. writes :—‘‘I have been very pleased with the guns; they 
shoot beautifully, and are the pleasantest guns to handle and shoot 
with I have ever tried or used.” 


C. G. E. writes:—‘* 1 am perfectly satisfied in every way with the 


to Young Shooters,” Field, April 19, 1890. | Ejector Gun you have built for me; I have used it constantly, and 
Field, Feb. 3, 1893.—“1 can honestly say that my shooting average done some heavy firing with it. The ejector and locks work without 
improved very considerably. The fit of the stocks is perfect.".— a fault, and its killing powers are wonderful. It has all the qualities 


Purple Heather. 


you claim for your guns.” 


Factory :Harrow Road, W. 


“This is the most perfect and complete gun factory we have yet seen in London."—Field, May 27, 1893. 


EOLLAND & HOLLAND, 98, New Bond Street, London. 


THE PLACE TO BUY A WELL-TRAINED DOG. 


THE GAMEKEEPERS’ DOG SHOW, 


Cattle Market, LEEDS. 
SULLY anno 2Orn neExtT. 


The Finest Collection of Trained Dogs for use with the gun ever collected together. Sold under Working 
Certificate, which admits of a week’s trial. 


Secretary, F. W. MILLARD, Hertford, HERTS. 


WATER WEED CUTTING. 


Hand-Power Machines .. £12 10s. 
Petrol Weed Cutting Launches £135 
Steam £220 


39 
Capacity, 5 acres per hour. 
Full Illustrated List on application. 


AGRICULTURAL MOTORS. 


For Carrying as a Lorry, for Hauling, Ploughing, Reaping, 
Binding, Mowing. Cultivating, &c. For Sawing, Threshing. 
haff-cutting, Grinding, and Driving Machinery. 

OIL AND PETROL MOTORS. 
PATENT WIND MOTORS AND PUMPS. 
COMPLETE PETROL AND WIND MOTOR 
PUMPING PLANTS. 


P. SAUNDERSON & Co., Ltd., 
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G. E. LEWIS’ 


‘“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD”’ 


Has taken Honours wherever shown. 


Paris, 1878; Pe tege 1879 and 1880; Melbourne, 1880 and 
and Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


1905 
Catalogue 
Now Ready, 


e from 


15 Gis. ‘to 50 Gns. 


with Trebie-Grip or 
Cross-Bolt Action. 


The above is the latest development of ** The Gun of the 
Period,” fitted with the most improved Ejector, combined 
with G. E. Lewis’ Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip 
action, at 12 Guimeas and upwards, or with top-lever cross- 
bolt action, from 10 Guineas. 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is 
the largest in England. Send for 216-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of finishei Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock, 
Any Gun or Rifle may be tested at our Range before purchase, 
REPAIRS-All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most 

Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 


G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


POLO! POLO!! 


Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 
Prices moderate. 
Good terms to large Buyers. 


GALCUTTA. 


POLO STICK 
MAKERS. 


EROON &CO., 


EROOM & Co., 


Polo Specialists, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


HAVE YOUR ENGINES FITTED WITH 


THE “DOYLE” VALVE, 


(Carburetting, Cooling, 
and Scavenging.) 


ADVANTAGES :— 
Saving in oa Petrol Account. 
Efficient Engine Cooling. 
Increase of Power. 
Simplified Control. 
Complete Combustion at all Speeds, 
Consequently Odourless Exhaust. 

PARTICULARS— 


D. D OY LE, Automobile Engineer, 


Nelson House, 9, Charing ‘Seen Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Write for 
Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


Cycles that Charm 


are those built of 


EADIE FITTINGS 


which embody all the latest yetnamene and are 
built of the highest grade projectile steel. 
The quality of the bicycle you ride not only makes or mars 
your pleasure, it also means you are either riding a machine 
that will carry you anywhere in 
perfect safety, or amachine that —<_ 
will fail you at any moment and 
cause broken 
limbs or loss of 
life. 
Drop a P.C. to 
Dept. F; we will 
send you, post free, 
Artistic Catalogue. 
EADIE 
co., Ld., 
edditch. 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 


THE “PATTISSON” LAWN BOOTS. 


SIMPLEST ! 
STRONGEST ! 
MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 


Used in the Royal Brine al by the leading 
CRICKET AND GOLF CLUBS 
SILVER MEDAL Royal Horticultural Society. 
BRONZ 99 Royal Botanic Society. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 
he Field says: ** As good as anything that could be devised.” 

Dr. W. G. Gx ACE writes: “‘ They are the BEST.” Mr. J. BRAID writes: “ Very 
pleased with them.” Mr. H. VAKDON writes: “ The very best.” 
GOLF COURSE REQUISITES, as used by the Principal 
Clubs.—Patent Steel “ Bogey” Hole Tins, Cutters, Flags, and 

everything required for Golf Links. 
Mlustrated Price Lists, with Testimonials, from— 


H. PATTISSON, 1, Farm Avenue, Streatham, S.W. 


TAXIDERMY. 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, and FISH 


Preserved and Mounted true to Nature. 
Highest Class Work at Fair Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND SKINS. 


Apparatus of all kinds for Sale. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. PRICE Lists FREE. 


CHARLES JEFFERYS, Naturalist 8 Taxidermist, 
TETBURY, GLOS. 
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The “Opex” is the only absolutely Water- 
proof Cartridge that fits an ordinary game gun. 
It is also the only Cartridge which ejects perfectly 
under all conditions of weather. Kynoch Limited 
recommend this Cartridge before all others. 


The “Kynoid "is a Water proof-paper 


Cartridge of first-class quality. 


The “Bonax” is the cheapest reliable 
Cartridge sold in the United Kingdom. The 
powder and shot, loading machinery and inspection 
are the same as employed in the manufacture 
of ‘*Opex” and ‘‘ Kynoid.” 


The “Opex” and “Kynoid” are 
loaded : 


A.—With Kynoch standard load 1,);0z. of shot and 
Kynoch Smokeless Powder. 

B.—With Kynoch 1 oz. charge, specially introduced 
for driven birds, This load with No. 6 or 7 shot is very 
deadly, and has the advantage of being more free from 
blow-back and recoil than any on the market, 


99 is loaded with standard ch: 
The “Bonax” ¢ only. 


From Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers only. 


THE LITTLE EAGLE NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


PETROL ENGINE.|| 


Specially 


sais 1! CHARLES LANCASTER 


Pumping, 

° Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
Sawing, HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
Char ging H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c. 

Invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle 
Accumulators, atalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY ‘““CORDITE” RIFLES 
+256, ‘303, ‘370, & *450 Bore. 
‘“*ROSS’’ STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 
LEE*ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 


CHARLES LANCASTER respectfully begs to info>m his 
- A Customers and Sportsmen that his Business Established at 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 151, New Bond Street, W., in 1826, has now been transferred to 


WM. GLOVER & SONS, Ltd., WARWICK. || 44, Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W. 


: 
KYNOCH Cartridges. : 
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The Cadogan Riding School, 


Little Cadogan Place, Pont St., Belgrave tacinl S.W. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
THE MOST SELECT IN LONDON, 

SPECIALITIES: 

*|Team and Tandem Bare- 
Be back Riding, Leaping, Etc. 

Special Tuition with over 100 horses given to Gentlemen 
preparing for abroad. 


LarGce GALLERY containing FURNISHED DRESSING ROOMS 
with Maid in : 
Terms upon 


Application to W. U. SMITH, Dealer in Horses, === 
500 HORSES ALWAYS ON SHOW. Telegrams, “ Encolure, London.” Telephone, 433 Westminster. 


Appointment. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co. 


HAVE THE 


Finest Stock of High-Class 
Photographic Apparatus in the World. 


The PIONEERS OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. _ Established over 60 Years. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘ Y’’ of the Company's 
New Folding Cameras. Prism Binoculars. 
Opera and Field Glasses, Telescopes, Etc. 


Free from 106 & 108, Regent St., W., » 54, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


POLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1756. & SOHN A. G. 
12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London, £.¢. 


RECORD-—1756 To. 1905. 
SSS = 


POLO CAPS, 


In all Regimental and Club Colours. 


Eatra Covers can be made, Plain or in Colours, 


POLO HELMETS. 


In all Shapes. 
Polo Belts, Plain and in Colovrs. 


SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, dc. 
All Ee and Club Colours Cues in Stock. 


A. J. WHITE, 
74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. 


PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. 


8 times magnification ee £6 00 

8 times magnification, with wheel motion £7 5 O 

For portability, neatness of design, size of field, 
and sharp definition, they are unrivalled. 


Iliustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
To be obtained of all high-class Opticians. 


By Royal PS < of 
e 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 120. JULY 1905 


CONTENTS. 


I. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: X.—RAMBOUILLET or 
By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.GS. I 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CRICKET AS A CAREER.. ee ee oe By TOM HAYWARD 
THE PLEASURES OF BALLOONING 


ILLUSTRATED. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: V.—THE GHOSTLY POACHER 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 35 


A NEW SEAT FOR RACESRIDING .. AP By P. A. VAILE 
ILLUSTRATED 


By A. SANTOS-DUMONT 


THE SWORD OF JAPAN.. By F. J. NORMAN 
ILLUSTRATED. 
VII. THE RAINBOW TROUT .. By W. B. BOULTON 63 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Ill. A YEAR OF WOMEN’S GOLF ee oe By MRS. R. BOYS 72 


IX. LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PER YEAR _.. a re -« By ALEX W. PERRY 85 
X. RHINOCEROS-SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR By MRS. S.L. HINDE 89 


ILLUSTRATED. 


IV. A PRIZE COMPETITION .. 
THE MAY AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
offer, before sending the MS. : 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
ceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden, London, W.C 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 

United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, ANNUITIES. 


Governor—SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Sub-Governor—C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy Governor—M. G. MEGAW, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: 
. Hon. Lord Addington. E. J. Daniell, Esq. T. F. Knowles, Esq. W. G. Rathbone, Esq. 
Barclay, Esq. Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. | G. F. Malcolmson, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P. 
C. Brown, Esq. Sir William Dunn, Bart., M.P. | D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. J. Robarts, Esq. 
S. M. Burns, Esq. C. E. Green, Esq. | W. R. Moberly, Esq. V. H. Smith, Esq. 
F. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. E. Hambro, Esq., M.P. | H. Morley, Esq. Capt. Sir George Vyvyan, 
H. Cunard, Esq. Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart. | §. J. Portal, Esq. K.C.M.G. 


nds in Hand exceed £5,250,000; Claims Paid exceed £42,000,000. 
The Corporation will act as Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 
Write for full Prospectus to Head Office, Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


PORTABLE 


BUNGALOWS, . 


Stables, Coach Houses, BilliardRooms, 
MOTOR HOUSES, . 
Churches, Chapels, and Mission Halls. 


Catalogues and Estimates 
free on application. 
Telephone: 8138 WESTERN. TENANT’S OWN PROPERTY. 


ROBERT ILES, Lt. Portable Iron and Wood Building Manufacturers, 


Head Office and Show Rovte: The Broadway, Walham Green, LONDON, S.W. 


(RON AND WIRE 


LISTS FENCING, 


&. TREE- “Wo OLVERHAMPS~ 


GUARDS. 


LAWN 
TENNIS 


FENCE, 


The India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &c 


Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Telegraph Instruments. Torpedo Apparatus. 


INDIA RUBBER: hoses, Driving Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Springs, Shod 
Soles, Mats, Brake Blocks, Wheel Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &c.: Roller Covering, Football bladders, Lawn Tennig 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. Silvertown “ Beaded Edge” and “ Wired-on ” Cycle Tyres. 


Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 
EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, 


Tubing, Rod, Pumps, Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliances 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 


GUTTA PERCHA: Golf Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue 


BRANCHES: 


HOME— ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 33, High Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 15, Martineau Street. BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista, 140 and 142. 
BRADFORD: 1, Tanfield Buildings, Hustlergate. BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Willoughby Buildings. 
BRISTOL: 28, Clare Street. CALCUTTA: 1-1, Fairlie Place. 
CARDIFF: Ferien Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 15, St. Andrew Street DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 
GLASGOW: 3 4, & 6, Royal Exchange Square. MEI.BOURNE: 274, Flinders Street. 
LIVERPOOL: 54, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen’s Buildings, William Street. 
MANCHESTER: 9, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Koad. _— 
PORTSMOUTH: 49, High Street. FRANCE: Offices—g7, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS. 
SHEFFIELD: 28, Angel Street. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise). 

Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 

Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Offices :—‘ SILVERGRAY, LONDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses) works: ‘GRAYSILYER, LONDON.” 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


IMPORTANT NEW CRICKET PUBLICATION. 


The Cricketers. 


Parts J to 4, already published, contain large Coloured Plates from Life, in 
Characteristic Attitudes, of — 


Jackson, Grace, Darling, Noble, 
Jones, McGregor, Lord Harris, Prichard, 
Hearne, Warner, Spooner, Denton, 
Tyldesley, Rhodes, Haigh, Iremonger. 


SPECIMEN PART of Four Plates with Biographies, 
1/= post free. 


Subscription to Series, 16 Parts, post free on publication, 
including Portfolio, {8/6 


DAWBARN’S, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Exhibition of the 80 Originals at The Fine Art Society's, 148, New 
Bond Street, until the end of July. Open free to Subscribers. 


THE DRINK FOR 
SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


BARLEY WATER. FROM 


PATENT. 


BARLEY 


“IN POWDER FORM” 
(FLAVOURED TO TASTE). 


“I can with complete confidence recommend Barley Water made from 
Robinson’s Patent Barley as a drink valuable to Athletes during training.” 

PAY. 

“I have been drinking lately Barley Water made from Robinson’s Patent 

Barley, and find it excellent. I think it is a drink that should be popular with 
everyone who goes in at all for athletics.” P. F. WARNER. 
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LISTER & SONS, 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’”’ 


PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, 


AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. “ox LONDON, W. 


246, HARROW ROAD, 


MARINE 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for 
Pleasure and 
Profit. 


For Boats, 
Launches, and 
Yachts, Barges, 
River Craft, and 
Coasting 
Vessels. 


We claim tnat 
our Motor is 
so Simple, 

so Perfect, and 
so Reliable, 
that it cannot 
be improved. 


it is BETTER 
THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 


The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 
‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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(Natural Flavour) 


pro qucts 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper 


Food Products 


Chicken and Ham Paté Vienna Sausage Minced Roast Beef Savoury 
Veal and Ham Paté Veal Loaf Lunch Tongue 
Melrose Paté Ham Loaf Tomato Catsup 
Every home should have a stock of Libby’s Canned Meats on hand. 
Your Grocer has them 
Our booklet, “How to Make Gocd Things to Eat,”’ sent free to any address upon application. 
Libby, McNeill « Libby, 


59 Tooley St., London. S. E,. 


4 
ey are cooked and ready to serve. 
suf 
wa be 
A 


he 
Lady's Field 
says: “‘A nutritious 
and invigorating cocoa 
confidently recommended 
by doctors. As a beverage 
it is delicious, and as a food 
it contains so many valuable 
constituents necessary for 
the building up of brain 
and muscle that no house- 
wife ought to be without 
it.” The Lancet says: 
“CADBURY’S 
is the standard 
of highest 


CIVIC SERVICE GAZETTE purity. 


IMPERIAL SCHULTZE. 


A Modern Powder for Modern Sportsmen. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SMOKE AND 
BLOWBACK. 


Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 
WHOLESALE ONLY:— 


THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER COMPANY LTD. 


= Re O PLEASURE CRUISES. 
S.Y. VECTIS, 6,000 tons. 6,000 
A SUMMER CRUISE OF 28 DAYS 


To NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN, and the NORTH CAPE. Leaving London 7 July. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


16 AUGUST.-— 22 DAYS’ CRUISE to Bergen, the Fjords, and the Baltic Capitals. 
Fares from 21 Guineas. 


Illustrated Booklets, Cescriptive of these and subsequent: Cruises, free by pest on application to— 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO., STREET, LONDON 


"#122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


to all 


1892 


LEATHER TRADED 


Leading Regimen 


PhLINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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pee BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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